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R. GLADSTONE'’S great speech at Greenwich this day week 
IVE was delivered not precisely to an audience,—for the majority 
could not have heard him,—but in the presence of a multitude 
estimated to reach the number of ten thousand. Yet there was 
nothing of the style of open-air rhetoric in it, such as was dis- 
cernible in the speech of 1874. It was grave, deliberate, and 
refined. He spoke first, in words which produced a powerful 
effect, on the depth to which the mind of the whole nation had 
been stirred :—‘‘ On Monday morning, between four and five 
o'clock, I was rattling through the calm and silent streets of 
London, without a footfall to disturb them, and every house 
looked so still that it might have been a receptacle of the dead. 
But as I came through them, I felt it to be an inspiring and 
noble thought, that in every one of these houses there were in- 
telligent human beings, who when they woke would give many of 
their earliest thoughts—aye, and some of their most energetic action, 
too—to the horrors of Bulgaria.” 


As regarded the end in view, Mr. Gladstone urged that what- 

ever our Administration does, it should be at once prompt and 
intelligible. Remonstrance with the Turkish Government would 
be about as useful as remonstrance with the conflagration which 
burst out a few years ago near London Bridge, and threatened 
the floating craft on the river. The policy to be adopted should 
be as mild as might prove effectual to put a stop to these frightful 
scenes, but if it ever were necessary to choose between what 
might be mild but not effectual, and what might be effectual but 
not mild, the choice ought to fall on the latter. He did not much 
believe in governing these insurgent provinces by Commissions. 
Nor did he wish to have a European scramble for the Turkish 
possessions. He wished to see the suzerainty of the Porte re- 
tained, but the ohahamien of the revolted provinces and of 
Bulgaria given to the people of those provinces, as in the case of 
Moldo-Wallachia twenty years ago. The Powers of Europe must, 
in any case, unite to stop the horrors. And if they cannot unite, 
then, ‘“‘ without reference to this or that movement of diplomacy, 
honour be to the Power, whatever its name, that first steps in to 
stop them.” A good settlement of the question really depends on 
hearty concert between Russia and England. The power of Russia by 
land to act on these countries, and of England by sea, since she holds 
the means of cutting off Turkey in Europe from her Asiatic provinces 
and supplies, is so great, that united, they are resistless. The con- 
cord of England and Russia could hardly fail to be accompanied 
by the support of Germany, France, and Italy,—Italy, which 
cannot but sympathise with the movement to suppress a régime 
infinitely more wicked than that of Naples at its worst had ever 
been. The speech was not a hustings speech, nor a House of 
Commons speech, but the popular rendering of the aim of a states- 
man who is free of the embarrassments of office and of the hope of 
Office, and can give his counsel frankly, in words intelligible at 
once to the diplomatists and to the multitude. 








Lord Derby’s reply,—for that is in a very real sense what his 
answer to the working-men’s deputation on Monday was, though 


. 


Mr. Gladstone was never named in it,—had a feeble and puzzled 
ring in it, as of a statesman at bay, required to attempt the im- 
possible,—the one impossibility being to stir at all from a situation 
in which he had demonstrated to his own satisfaction that it was 
only possible to sit still and wait upon events. He maintained 
that all the atrocities were over before the fleet was sent to Besika 
Bay, and before the encouragement which that act gave was known 
to the Turks,—ignoring that they have been going on in less degree 
ever since, and have been resumed in Servia in these latter days. 
He pleaded in no very dignified fashion that the Government 
could not have abetted what had more than doubled the difficulty 
and anxiety of the diplomatic situation they had to meet,—as if any 
one had accused the Government of any complicity beyoad cynical 
carelessness and dilatory incredulity, or as if complicity in such 
crimes were in any sense a charge to which it became an English 
Foreign Minister to plead even ‘‘ Not guilty.” He denied that 
England was any more a surety for Turkey than France, which 
had joined her in the Crimean war, and he remarked that no 
agitation of this kind was going on in France. The only satisfac- 
tory sentence of his speech was this :—‘‘ For these unfortunate 
Bulgarians, who have suffered so much” (Lord Derby seemed to 
throw a doubt on this in another part of his speech, by suggesting 
that to ‘ the artistic and skilful language” in which those suffer- 
ings were painted, much of the sensation was due), ‘‘they have no 
doubt a right to such reparation as it is now possible to make. 
They have also the undoubted right to the signal, conspicuous, 
and exemplary punishment of those who have been the offenders ; 
and I think they may claim, in one manner or the other, that we 
should take steps such as should prevent the occurrence of similar 
actions.” That would be satisfactory enough, if it stood alone. 
Unfortunately, it stands close to the remark that the only really 
effective remedy for Bosnia and Herzegovina,—administrative 
separation from Turkey,—appears practically unworkable, and 
that Lord Derby will never be quack enough to sanction what 
seems to him practically unworkable. The speech had a cowed 
and bewildered ring in it. 


To a peace deputation which followed that of the working-men, 
Lord Derby said nothing fresh, except that he had that morning 
telegraphed to the English military representative at the Turkish 
head-quarters in the Servian campaign,—General Sir Arnold 
Kemball,—to know if there were any truth in “ the reports of 
rather a vague character as to the misconduct of the Turkish 
troops” which had reached him. Sir Arnold’s reply confirms the 
reckless devastation of Servia by the Turks, but says that no 
cases of torture or violation had come under his own notice. 
Considering that Lord Derby must have received some days pre- 
viously, at least by telegraph, not merely newspaper assertions of 
a very strong character, but the substance of M. Ristics’ Note to 
the Powers as to the Turkish barbarities,—and we may remark 
parenthetically that General Horvatovitch, in a still more recent 
report, has recounted cases of flaying alive and of other tortures 
in the village of Kniajevatz,—it was rather late to be telegraphing 
to our military representative at the Turkish head-quarters only 
on Monday to know “if there were any truth” in these charges ; 
—a form of inquiry which must have suggested to General 
Kemball that Lord Derby was predisposed to disbelieve them, 
Lord Derby emulates in relation to Servia the incredulity of Lord 
Beaconsfield in relation to Bulgaria,—but with even less plausi- 
bility. And when the excesses in Servia are over, he will make, 
we suppose, the same striking remark which he made to the 
first deputation on Monday,—that the Government knew nothing 
of the atrocities till after they had happened. Is prescience, then, 
at all common in Governments, even as to matters on which an 
instructed man would fear the worst, and provide against the 
worst ? s 

Lord Granville has written a very good letter to the Secretary 
of the Committee for arranging the meeting of yesterday in 
Guildhall,—a meeting which we went to press too early to 
report,—in which he says that the national feeling which has 





been shown would have been enough to influence a Government 
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of absolute power, and that it must be irresistible in this country. 
Possibly. But there are cases in which a Constitution acts rather 
as a safety-valve which proéects the Gevernmentagainst.the neces- 


sad 19 . ° Se 
| pean conflict.” Plainly the Cardinal does see policy in not runnj 
| counter to the political leanings of the Vatiean,—which favor 
| the Turks because they allow.great freedom to the Roman Catholics, 


sity of obeying any national movement appearing to be only | Nevertheless, Mr. Fremantle will hardly +find. his appeal to 
temporary or spasmodic, rather than as a means of enforcing | Cardinal Manning, and so indirectly to the Vatican, avail him much 


the national will. In a constitutional country you may put off | with the electors of Bucks. 


We could almost wish Mr, Carington 


doing till Parliament meets, what in a despotic country you could | had sunk his general politics, and fought the election Solely on 
hardly dare to put off at all ; and if, when Parliament meets, the | the one great issue in which the country is now absorbed, 


opportunity of action is over, there is no redress possible, though 
there may be an expiation. 


The political agitation in England has not cooled down, nor 
can it cool down while Lord Derby speaks as he does, and no 
autumn Session of Parliament is determined on. Meetings 
on the subject of the Turkish barbarities have been held during 
the week in Birmingham, Carlisle, Gateshead, North Shields, 
Cambridge, Burslem, Derby, Hastings, Truro, Cardiff, Stroud, 
Yarmouth, Nottingham, Accrington, Chester, Worthing, York, 
Wokingham, Gloucester, Maidstone, Yeovil, Wakefield, Strat- 
ford, Hanley, Beckenham, Stockport, Coventry, Falmouth, 
Worcester, Plymouth, Wisbeach, Barnsley, Croydon, Clerken- 
well, Reigate, Canterbury, Taunton, Swindon, Kirkealdy, 
Tunbridge, Warrington, Stourport, Huddersfield, Wigan, 
Hartlepool, Aberdare, Denby, Dundee. The Porte has at 
last,it seems, ordered the trial and punishment of the VPashas 
concerned in the Bulgarian massacres,—a result which the least 
peremptoriness on Lord Derby’s part would have brought about ten 
weeks.ago. All the popular pressure in the world will produce no 
effeet during the long vacation, if Government refuse to summon 
Parliament in the hope that the wave of feeling will. sub- 
side before February. There is in our Constitution no provision 
for giving effect to the popular will, however strongly manifested, 
between. August and February. Between these months the 
English people is constitutionally paralysed. 


There-is no reliable news of the negotiations for peace. The 
Porte has, it is said, declined the armistice, but intimated its 
readiness to make peace, and to permit ‘‘ a suspension of. hostili- 
ties ” during the negotiations for peace. This is very like accept- 
ing in effect an armistice of undefined duration, terminable by 
notice at any time, instead of one of defined duration. Butthere 
seems little probability of agreement as to the terms of peace. If 
we may believe the reports, the new Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
is more pacific than his Ministers. 








has already rebuked them pretty sternly for past mismanage- | On the south. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe wrote a very able letter to last Satur. 
day’s Times advocating the union of the Powers to enforce terms. 
on Turkey, and containing some remarkable expressions of the. 
able old diplomatist’s deepest convictions :—“There is much 
reason to think that a chain of autonomous States, though stil 


| perhaps tributary to the Sultan, might be extended from the 


Black Sea to the. Adriatic, with advantage to that potentate him. 
self. But at all events,.the very idea of re-instating any amount 
of Turkish misgovernment, in places once cleared of it, is simply 
revolting.” ‘That is a strong opinion from the trusted agent of 
Lord Palmerston and the Great Eltchee of 1854. :In angwer to the 
argument that it would be difficult to demand from a victoriogg 
Power the sort of terms which might easily be imposed on a defeated 
Power, Lord Stratford says that we ought to remind the Porte 
that ‘ millions-on millions extracted from the moneyed classes of 
Christendom since the Crimean war, have enabled it [Turkey] to 
form those numerous battalions which are now in the fields of 
slaughter ; and promises of reform proclaimed by authority and re. 
corded in treaty have obtained for it the countenance and friendly 
protection of its Christian allies, on credit of performance hitherto 
but faintly. and partially realised ;” and that those undeniable 
facts ‘‘ confer a right, nay, impose a duty, of mediating with a firm 
resolution to carry into full effect the dictates of humanity and the 
principles.of equitable government.” That is true statesmanship, 


Mr. Grant Duff, by way of a reductio ad absurdum of Mr, 
Gladstone’s programme, sent to the Times of Monday a 
counter-proposal of his own for making the Duke of Edin- 
burgh Sultan,,and governing European Turkey through a 
staff. of, Anglo-Indian Civilians. By his marriage with a 
Russian. princess,. the Duke would conciliate Russia; by his 
connection with a German duchy, Germany ; by his own family 
position, he,would command the. confidence of England ; and as 


haying once been. offered the throne of Greece, he would probably 
It is said that he|be acceptable to the kingdom which would bound his realm 


No doubt if Europe could be conceived as approving 


ment, and has declared his wish to give Europe a guarantee | such an arrangement, and grudging nothing to the Royal family of 


of his sincere desire for an, understanding with its Govern- 
ments, and for a just treatment of the Christians. 
of peace seem to be talked of which even propose autonomy for 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and the terms of peace discussed 
for Seryia all, contemplate a drawing of Servia’s teeth, that. is, 


fresh guarantees to be given by Servia for her military helplessness | tained in the administration. 
The intervention | tained by any efficient Anglo-Indian? andif they could, what would 


or more complete dependence on her Suzerain. 


England, the-administration of such an empire by Anglo-Indians 
Still, no terms | would work well. enough, and soon be a great success. But Mr. 
Grant Duff is poking. fun at the world when he says that sucha 
scheme involves a less change than Mr. Gladstone’s, only. because 
under it a good many of the old Turkish officials might still be re. 


Query, could many of them be re- 


of Russia would probably prevent a peace of that kind; but the | that weigh in the mighty political scales. in which the advantages 


intervention of Russia, unless England and Russia come—as they 
ought to do—to a cordial understanding, would doubtless mean 
a European war. 





of such .a vast dynastic change as this would haye-to be weighed? 
Mr.) Gladatone’s, plan.is, at most, nothing, but the extension ofan 
experiment which has.twiee suceeeded. Mr..Grant Duff's “dream? 
would probably-excite.all the jealousies of Europe against Great 


There has been no war news this week of any importance. It | Britain, and.confirmenfold the suspicion, already so common, that 
is clear that, either the Times’ correspondent exaggerated the im- English sympathy: with Bulgaria is nothing, but selfishness dis 
portance of the battle of Alexinatz, or the Turkish army was too guised, under a cloak.of benevolence. 


ill-supplied to move and take advantage of its success. There 
has been some little fighting—an attempt of the Turks to cross 
from the left to the right bank of the Morava, which was de- 





Mr.,Lowe made, ,one..of his cleverest. speeches. at Croydon.on 


Wednesday,-on the cardinal and grave defect:.of which we. have 


feated, and an attempt of the Servians to cross in the other direc- | gaid enough,elsewhere ; but as a mere speech it would be hard to 
tion, at Katun, which succeeded,—and a little skirmishing by | peat it. Under the flame of Mr. Lowe's. wit, the. poor. and 











the Montenegrin army, but nothing worth notice. 
military situation depends at present on the political. 


The Buckinghamshire election comes off next week, and no 
doubt very much will depend on its issue. Mr. Fremantle is 
evidently hard-pressed to defend the action of the Government in 





Possibly the | embarrassed speech of Lord Derby seemed literally, to shrivel ups 
Mr, Lowe>ridiculed Lord Derby for making the indifference of 
France to her Crimean responsibilities, absolve us from ours.. He 
quoted. Lord Byren’s,—- 


“ So soft they seem, so made for:joy, 
So fell. the tyrants that destroy,’ 





relation to their Turkish policy, for he has taken refuge behind the || +9 show the.effeminate and cruel character.of the.'Turks three: 
pallium of Cardinal Manning. Speaking yesterday week at Slough | quarters of a century ago, He recalled the massacre of Scio, and 
to his political supporters, Mr. Fremantle quoted a letter of the)! of Lystra in the Morea, and, the cruelties in Syria, to remind. his 
Cardinal, in which his Eminence declares that no one can go beyond | audience how that.character had, been kept up. He ridiculed out 
him in abhorrence of the Bulgarian atrocities, or in the desire to _ fear.of Russia, and especially the anxiety to sustain, the Turk, not 
see Christian populations, not in Europe only, but also in Asia,)} for himself, but on the principle that {‘ any,stick is good enough to 
liberated from Turkish rule; but that he is against holding, public beat a dog with,” to which it led us. And he expressed his envy 
meetings which propose no policy, and ‘he can see no policy in | of the great. part. which Russia. may now play in rescuing the 
any movement which may convert the war in Servia into a Euro- victims of the'‘Turk. | Why not, then, emulate ber in the task? 
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Lowe's principles always bring him back to the 


Why do-M 
do Mr. 
“wy ing policy, when he can admire what is noble so 


game do-noth 
well? 

One of the dullest meetings of the British Association on record 
has come to an end,—one of the dullest, we mean, in the sense 
not of the adept, but of the ordinary reader,—the hearer who 
hopes to pick up something new by the light of a very general 

son. The Times has even ventured to lecture the men of 
geience on the duty of trying to keep the interest of the public 
pressing close on their heels,—in a word, on the duty of being 

.. There is something in that, for of course all highly 
technical discussions must be reserved for very select’ assemblies ; 
puthas the Times itself, or any of our papers, done its duty by this 
meeting of the Association? Professor Tait’s lecture on “ Force,” 
qhich seems to have been brilliant, and must have been more 
orless popular, was nowhere, to our knowledge at least, 
go reported as to be intelligible. Yet in it he seems to have 
come to close-quarters with one of the positions taken by 
Professor Tyndall at the celebrated Belfast meeting. We can 
hardly expect men of science to be popular if, when they are so, 
the Press declines to give the people the opportunity of reading 


qhat they say. 


The British Association has decided to continue the Sub- 
Wealden explorations. The funds collected are exhausted, and 
the work has been stopped. Mr. Willett, whose exertions so 
powerfully contributed to the undertaking, having convinced 
himself that no good object was to be attained by boring deeper, 
reported in that sense to the Association. But it has adopted, 
nevertheless, the recommendation that a further effort should be 
made to determine whether coal really does exist in Sussex. ‘The 
members loudly applauded a proposal of the Committee of Recom- 
mendations that £100 should be granted from the funds of the 
Association towards continuing the boring. It would be a pity to 
stop short now, after the boring has been carried down 1,900 
feet: But it may be doubted whether, even if coal is found, 
it can be obtained at a cost that will permit of working. 
The majority of the Association think it may be worked even at 
a depth of 3,000 feet. Yet it is startling to be told that it is 
cheaper to mine at. such a depth than to carry coal:100 miles: If 
it be 80, we have made little progress in locomotion, with all our 
boasting. Another point on which doubt is permissible is whether 
the best situation for boring has been selected. .| However, the 
Association has decided to stick to the same''site. 


TheAmerican Republicans have been successful in two out of the 
three State elections which have been held up to the present. In 
the latest of these, that in Maine, they have re-elected the present 
Governor ; they have secured all the five Congressional seats, 
and they have obtained a majority in the State Legislature, thus 
assuring the return of Mr. Blaine to the United States Senate. 
Their victory has, therefore, been complete, and it has been won by 
anincreased majority. Too much importance must not be attached 
to the latter fact, however, for the comparison is with 1874, and 
thereis always a heavier vote cast: when a Presidential contest is 
to'be decided. Still the victory itself, following that in Ver- 
mont, seems to indicate that the Democratic reaction has spent 
itself, at least in New England, and that in November the 
Republicans will go to the polls in full force. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams has accepted the nomina- 
tion of the Democrats of Massachusetts to be their candidate 
for the Governorship of the State. Even with such a candidate, 
the Democrats of Massachusetts have probably no chance; but 
the event is of political importance, not so much because it secures 
the support of Mr. Adams and his followers for Mr. Tilden,—for 
he had declared for Mr. Tilden before,—but because it does credit 
to the Democrats, and shows that they are anxious to avail them- 
selves of the support given by such a statesman as Mr. Adams to 
any cause for which he declares. There will be less purist,— 
perhaps we should say pure,—shrinking from the Democrats, now 


the latter part was very painful, will add materially to the diffi- 
culties of the Government in finding proper persons to fill up 
the vacancies in the High Court of Judicature caused by raising 
Sir Colin Blackburn to be a Lord of Appeal under the new 
Judicature Act, and by removing Baron Bramwell, Mr. Justice 
Brett, and Baron Amphlett from the Primary Court to the 
Intermediate Court of Appeal: Possibly, Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, who has never been able to find a seat in the 
House of Commons, might be willing to go at once to the 
Bench, and so be relieved from his weary wanderings in search 
of a constituency. It is said, however, that he would de- 
cline the offer if it were made. The leaders of the Bar, even 
those who are non-political are, no doubt already meditating 
their merits and calculating their chance, when in the night- 
watches their reins summon them to reflect what they are and 
whither going. Why not put the best jurist at the Bar upon 
the Bench,—Mr. Fitzjames Stephen ? 

Mr. Tweed, whose escape from custody in New York in open 
daylight, and under strong suspicion of collusion on the part of 
his gaolers, will be in the recollection of our readers, has at length 
been rearrested. He was recognised at Santiago di Cuba some 
time ago, it appears, and application was made by the American 
Government for his surrender. Before the application was com- 
plied with, however, he sailed for Spain in a vessel called the 
‘Carmen.’ The fact was telegraphed to Madrid, and orders were 
issued to the authorities at the several ports of the kingdom to 
watch for and arrest the fugitive. For some time the search was 
in vain, but Tweed was at last identified by means of a caricature 
in a New York comic journal, and the satire being taken seri- 
ously, he was charged with kidnapping children. He is at pre- 
sent under quarantine in the Bay of Vigo, and as soon as possible 
will be given up to the United States’ Government. We may be 
permitted to doubt, however, whether the Democratic rulers of 
New York feel altogether grateful for the sharpness displayed by 
the Spanish police. 


The negotiations between Austria and Hungary, so often 
begun and interrupted, are about to be recommenced once more. 
Monday next is spoken of as the probable date. In the present 
state of Eastern Europe, the necessity of a good understanding 
between the two portions of the dual monarchy is so evident, 
that one can only wonder at the blindness which keeps open dis- 
agreements. Especially is union indispensable for Hungary. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that M. Tisza and his colleagues 
have shown unexpected’ moderation in this matter. But their 
position is a difficult one, for their supporters have not 
their statesmanship; and besides, they are buoyed up with the 
hope that, as Hungary has obtained so much, she has only to hold 
out in order to obtain more. The chief cause of difference 
between the two Governments now is understood to be the Bank 
question. The Hungarians want a Bank of Issue at Pesth, whose 
notes shall be compulsory legal tender, either as an independent 
establishment, or a Hungarian-governed duplicate of the Bank 
of Vienna. The Bank of Vienna refuses to agree to the latter 
plan, and Austrian public opinion is immovably opposed to the 
former. The Hungarians should reflect that in insisting on too 
much they may jeopardise what they have. 


The news from South Africa of the serious defeat of the Transvaal 
Boers, under President Burgers, by the Kaffirs is likely to be the 
signal for a great advance in the policy of Confederation. The 
Boers are intending, it is said, to ask for British mediation, 
which can hardly be refused. But the need for British mediation 
will be the strongest and most unanswerable argument for a 
Confederation which should include the applicant for that 
mediation. 








Our readers will read with interest the account given in another 
page by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl,—who is on his way, with 
Dr. Liddon, to see for himself the truth of what is going on in 
Servia,—of Dr. Dollinger’s views on the Eastern Question. Dr. 
Dollinger is something of a statesman as well as an ecclesiastic, 


that they have not only adopted Mr. Tilden as the reformer of the | and he is the political confidant of statesmen of great influence in 
Union, but identified their cause with that of the ablest of living | more countries than one. It will be seen how strongly Dr. 
American statesmen, in Massachusetts. If they could but throw | Dillinger holds that England has it now in her power to deter- 


Mr. Hendriks overboard, they might succeed. 


mine the policy of Europe on the Turkish Question. But to have 


it in her power she needs a type of mind, will, and imagination at 


The death of one of the youngest of the Judges, Mr. Justice | the head of the Foreign Office very different from Lord Derby’s, 


Quain,—a thoroughly-learned and scientific jurist, as well as a 





sound lawyer,—who died on Tuesday, after an illness of which 





Consols were on Friday 95% to 954. 


i 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
LORD DERBY ON THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


HOSE who hold that Lord Derby has come round to the 
popular conviction as to the crisis in Turkey, take avery 
hasty and superficial view of his speech. The Pall Mall Gazette 
is far nearer the truth when it remarks, not without sinister 
exultation, that Lord Derby holds in substance to the same 
policy now to which he gave his adherence in the various 
despatches published in the Blue-book, and which gained for 
him the confidence of the atrabilious journal. What deceives 
people with the notion that Lord Derby has come round to 
the view of the country, is the admission that Bulgaria ought 
to be guaranteed against any liability to the recurrence of such 
horrors as she has recently suffered, and to have the offenders 
punished by some exemplary punishment. As far as the last 
part of the admission goes, we have no more doubt that it will 
be easily conceded by the Turkish Government, than that it will 
be utterly worthless for any purpose of saving Bulgaria from 
future outrages. It will not cost the Sultan or his Ministers 
anything to cut off the heads of a few ruffians ;—whether they be 
those who were, or those who were not, responsible for the 
atrocities committed, so long as they are generally reputed to 
have been so, will not much matter. But that will have about as 
much effect in securing justice and tranquillity in Bulgaria as the 
ruin of a few gamesters has in keeping gamblers from the 
gambling-table. And as to the vastly more serious element in 
the business, the detaching of the terrorised and revolted provinces 
from the terrorising and revolting Administration which has to 
answer for the insurrection, Lord Derby has as yet conceded 
nothing at all, but remainsimmovably on the old ground. He 
repeats with an air of something like affronted tenacity his old 
declaration that he never felt any objection in principle to the 
administrative autonomy of the revolted provinces, but that 
the practical objections made to that scheme by those who 
know most about them are so great that he does not see his 
way to get over them,and he “never will be guilty of the 
quackery of putting his name to a scheme which he believes 
in his conscience will not work, merely because it has a plausi- 
ble appearance,”—a most laudable resolution, but not one 
which holds out much hope of exchanging the old ad- 
ministrative organisation or disorganisation of those provinces, 
—which, we suppose, Lord Derby can hardly believe “in his 
conscience” worked passably,—for any better scheme whatever. 
Lord Derby’s conscience is a very tender one on some points, 
He is so afraid of political quackery, that he is conservative 
not simply of what is mediocre, but of what is intolerably and 
flagrantly bad, till he is convinced “ in his conscience ” that a 
change will be really satisfactory. Even on a patient clearly 
dying under the old treatment his conscience will not allow 
him to try a remedy of which the salutary effect is not quite 
certain. His conscience is very tender if he is asked to agree 
to a change which may not be for the better, even though to 
go on without change, means, in other words, the most rapid 
and terrible change for the worse. The drift of the whole 
speech is a plea of impotence to find a better policy than that 
of the last few months, qualified by the most earnest assur- 
ances that if only he could find a better policy he should be 
too delighted. What he needs,—he says in effect,—is intellectual 
light, not virtuous energy. What could he not do if he saw his 
way ? But it is quackery to act before you see your way clear. He 
does not see his way clear. He will not bea quack. Whenve we 
may very distinctly infer that he is about to do nothing, and to 
prove to all the world that to do nothing is the virtuous course, 
which will leave him with a self-approving conscience and a 
light heart. Lord Derby’s tone is curiously different from that 
which Mr. Disraeli took in the House of Commons. Then we 
heard of nothing but the power of the British Empire, and the 
certainty that we should take the course most desirable for 
British honour and British interests. But Lord Derby’s stress 
is all on British impotence. How, he asked, could the 
Government have been apathetic about events which rendered 
a satisfactory solution so much more difficult than before, as did 
the Bulgarian horrors? Why, if they had had no other reason 
to take any steps in their power to control such wickedness, they 
would still have had this reason,—that it renders the Government 
even more impotent than before to gain its diplomatic aims. Such 
is Lord Derby's somewhat ignoble plea for an acquittal on the 
charge of negligence. Our criticism on it would be this,— 
that its weight as a plea depends entirely on what Lord 
Derby's diplomatic aims are, Of course, if his great aim 


a 
is to keep the Turkish Empire in as much security and 
power as ever, his plea is true. Every disclosure to the 
world of the hideous interior of Turkish rule is a nail in the 
coffin of the old policy of England. But if his object is to pay, 
the way for something-better than the Turkish Admini : 
tion, then his policy might have obtained great aid from the 
publication of the very horrors which, as he says, have go fear. 
fully added to his difficulties. Then he goes on to complain that 
the world talks of the English responsibility for Turkish 
atrocities almost as if Lord Beaconsfield were Sultan and he 
were the Grand Vizier. Well, in Lord Palmerston’s time, in an 
crisis of this kind, though the world might not have talked as 7 
Lord Palmerston had been Sultan, the world would not have 
gone far wrong if it had assumed that Lord Palmerston woulg 
quickly cause to be done whatever either Sultan or Grand 
Vizier had the power to do which might mitigate the eyils of 
the situation. How abject and how morally misleading is the 
querulous complaint which Lord Derby makes in the name of 
Great Britain, that “we have exactly the same right and the 
same power of interference with respect to acts of this kind [i-e, 
the atrocities], connected with the internal administration of 
Turkey, that is possessed by any other great. Power” 
All we can reply to that is, that if it be so, not 
only have Mr. Disraeli’s demonstrations and declarations of 
policy been conceived in a thoroughly braggadocio tone, 
but Turkey’s great ally has no more control over the 
friend she protects than those have who rather sided 
with the enemy. The plea is worthless. Turkey knew ag 
well as possible that without the support of Great Britain 
she must do just what the three Powers wished. The one 
equivalent which we might have gained, but did not gain, 
for helping Turkey to decline the proposals of the Berlin 
Memorandum, was the power to enforce a humane and 
magnanimous policy towards her Christian subjects. A strong 
Minister in Lord Derby’s place would have made the very first 
news of the massacres or worse than massacres in Bulgarig 
the signal for putting such a pressure on the Porte as would have 
frightened her into doing efficiently and with a will early in June 
what she is doing inefficiently and reluctantly now, in the middle 
of September. Admit that the worst horrors were over in the 
spring (though, in point of fact, there have been many fainter 
repetitions of these terrible scenes since Lord Derby had the 
means of knowing all about them, and they are occurring to 
no small extent in Servia now), Still a gain of three months 
in punishing the miscreants and giving what compensation was 
possible for these hideous wrongs, and the moral effect of 
a sharp and telling lesson from the only Power on which 
Turkey had any reason to count, would at least have made 
some poor amends for the moral support lent. As it is, we 
have been as impotent and languid in our resentment for what 
was done as, according to Lord Derby, we must necessarily be 
in groping our way to the future. “See how little we can do,” 
is the key-note of Lord Derby's speech. But the Power which 
enabled Turkey to get rid of the Berlin Memorandum had ne 
right to make so much capital out of this boast of its imbecility. 

The conclusion of Lord Derby’s speech, in which he 
begged the public not to ask their Government to do that 
which was impossible, and insisted that even the final ex- 
clusion of Turkish administration from Europe—if it could be 
attained—would not be the solution of the Mahommedan pro- 
blem, was the cream of the speech. Lord Derby wants to do 
little ornothing. He believes that the wave of emotion which 
has swept over England is unreasonable and likely to sub 
side, if not even to be followed by reaction. He is preparing 
us for this result by an emphatic exposition of the difficulties 
of every solution, combined with abstract concessions to the 
justice of the public feeling, if there were only any possibility 
of giving effect to it. England's helplessness is his great topic. 
You may make things even worse, you cannot make them any 
better by any device that he can see. Why blame him for 
making a policy of his useless remonstrances, and prescribing as 
a solution the restoration of all the old dangers and the old 
wrongs? Well, the only answer to that is that if Lord Derby 
so views the situation in the East, he is not fit for his post of 
Foreign Minister of England. Doubtless the “ Mahommedan 
problem,” as he calls it, will not be solved by getting rid of 
three, or even more, bad Turkish Administrations. You wi 
still have Mahommedans and Christians living side by side @ 
the same country, and it will be necessary so to govern them 
as to keep them from constantly cutting each other's throats. 
But is there any Mahommedan problem to solve? It # 
not the Mahommedan population, but the Turkish population 
| which wants control ; and the Turks in Europe, who are probably 
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pane by any decent local administration which fairly re- 


nted both religions and the various races. Mahommedans 
in Turkey who are not Turks are at least as easy to govern 
as Mahommedans in India, and it is the mere diplomatic 
exaggeration of a difficulty to confuse the question of Turkish 
administration with the question of religious jealousies. One 
thing is clear,—that if the best the British Government can do 
is to reopen the old wounds, with nothing better than re- 


monstrances and memorandums and mixed Commissions for | 


salve and plaster, the people of Great Britain will not long be 
content with their Government. They have had enough of 
responsibility for the old state of things to make them recoil 
for a generation to come from the mere thought of giving any 
national sanction to its restoration. And if Lord Derby can 
think of no better policy than the policy indicated in his 
Monday's speech, Lord Derby will have to go. 





MR. GLADSTONE AT GREENWICH. 


HERE is a characteristic difference between Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet on the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, and his 
speech at Greenwich on the same subject. The circumstance 
that the one was written and the other spoken may in itself be 
enough to account for this. Particular ideas are often asso- 
ciated with particular attitudes, and Mr. Gladstone, standing 
on a platform, may easily feel a present sense of responsibility 
which is wanting when he is sitting at a desk. It may be also 
that what he said at Greenwich was intended to be a kind of 
text-book of Liberal policy on the Eastern Question. Before 
the full truth about Bulgaria was known, he refused to address his 
constituents without consultation with his political friends, and 
nowthat what he says to these same constituents has become of far 
greater importance, it would only be natural that he should have 
communicated the substance of his speech to Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington, who have jointly succeeded him in the 
leadership of the Liberal party. Whether this be so or not, 
the moderation of the Greenwich speech has not been 
denied, even by those who are angry that it should ever 
have been made. Mr. Gladstone is not preaching a crusade, 
he is suggesting and defending a policy. We should have been 
glad if it had not been necessary for him to do either. It 
would have been far better for the country if, upon the con- 
firmation—the more than confirmation—of the worst rumours 
of the Turkish atrocities, either Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Derby 
had stated, in unmistakable language, that great as the difficulties 
in the way of action might be, the English Government would 
for the future treat the effectual prevention of similar atroci- 
ties as an indispensable condition of maintaining the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. Such a statement, made spontane- 
ously, and in good time, would have rendered public meetings 
unnecessary. They became necessary, they continue to be 
necessary, because there is no such evidence of a changed pur- 
pose on the part of either Minister. There is evidence that 
the prevention of Turkish atrocities will be one of their aims, 
but there is nothing to show that the attainment of this 
aim will be the primary condition of English policy in the 
East, nor that this prevention shall rest on something more 
substantial than the good-will of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. It has been left to Mr. Gladstone to give statesman- 
like expression to the national demand, and the sense of 
this might well be sufficient to account for the air of 
reticence which belonged to almost all that he said on 
Saturday. 

It will probably be said,— What isit that you call moderation ? 
is it moderation to talk of turning the Turk out of Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and the Herzegovina? Is it moderation to talk of 
governing these provinces by a foreign Commission appointed 
to exercise a conclusive control over all Turkish operations and 
proceedings in them? We answer, that moderation is relative, 
that men are moderate if they content themselves with doing 
the least that will answer the purpose, and that it is not 
moderation, but weakness, to be content with anything short 
of what will answer the purpose. Mr. Gladstone’s speech is 
moderate, because he insists that the measures taken to pre- 
vent the recurrence of these atrocities ought to be the mildest 
of which the case admits. If he had gone further, and said 
that they ought to be absolutely mild, he might as well have 
kept silent. The Government are prepared, we do not doubt, 
to take mild measures with the Turks. But then, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, these measures must be effectual as well as 
mild, and if that which is mild will not be effectual, and that 


fewer than the numbers usually given, could easily be con- 


be taken and the mild that must be put aside. This is the 
difference down to this time between the nation and the 
Government. The nation is anxious that mild measures should 
be taken, but it adds, provided that they be effectual. The 
Government is anxious that effectual measures shall be taken, 
but it adds, provided that they are mild. 

No doubt if moderation means that we are not to allow 
the repetition of Turkish atrocities unless the prevention of 
them involves risk to ourselves, and that then, as a practical 
people, we must stand aside and leave the Porte to settle 
|matters with his own subjects after his own fashion, Mr. 
Gladstone is not moderate. Those who reason in this way 
seem to leave out of sight one highly important consideration. 
They say that it is not the business of England to head a 
crusade against brutality in other countries; that her duties 
begin at home, and are owing, in the first instance, to her own 
people ; and that before inquiring whether the Turk is a fit 
person to govern Bulgaria, she must inquire whether he can be 
expelled from Bulgaria without grave danger to the fabric of 
English Empire. This would be perfectly true if the question 
were whether England should declare war against Turkey. 
Before one Power undertakes to repress or punish the wrong- 
doing of another Power, it is bound, in the interests alike of 
its own subjects and of Europe generally, to count the moral and 
material cost of interference. It must calculate the probabilities of 
success and the consequences of failure; and unless the former 
amount almost to certainty, or the latter are too trifling 
to be worth counting, it will, as a rule, be bound to leave the 
matter alone. European Powers do not ordinarily stand in 
the relation of policemen to one another. The evils that flow 
from the enfeebling of national independence are in the long- 
run greater than those which flow from the wrong-doing of 
particular Governments. But the position of England in the 
Eastern Question is not in the least that of a Power medi- 
tating whether it shall institute a crusade against the Turks in 
order to inflict on them the just punishment of their crimes. 
It is the very much simpler position of a Power considering 
whether it shall continue to employ for its own purposes an 
agent who has committed, or, at all events, has proved incapable 
of preventing the committal of indescribable crimes. Surely 
this is not a question which ought to take long to decide. Let 
us suppose that it were necessary for the maintenance of the 
English Empire that an English Minister should permit 
English troops to commit atrocities similar to those committed 
in Bulgaria, is there any of us who would not say that it 
would be better that England should perish, leaving behind 
her an honourable name, rather than that she should 
purchase safety at the cost of unspeakable degradation ? 
Qui facit per alium facit per se. We have been maintain- 
ing, and often perhaps rightly maintaining, the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire for our own purposes. We directly 
defended the Porte against Russia in the Crimean war; we 
have been indirectly sustaining it against the three Northern 
Powers by our action with regard to the Berlin Memorandum. 
If the English Fleet were to return to the Channel, and the 
Porte were informed by Sir Henry Elliot that it must no longer 
look to England for support, it would probably not be long 
before Russian troops would be occupying Bulgaria, and the 
repetition of the recent atrocities be rendered for ever impossi- 
ble. We have a perfect right, in the interests of our safety and 
of European peace, to oppose this solution, and to maintain the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire as before. But we have no 
right to do evil that good may come. We have no right to 
perpetuate outrage and massacre in Bulgaria to gain our own 
ends, however excellent these ends may in themselves be. We 
are not bound to turn the Turk out of Europe, but we are 
bound not to keep him in Europe, unless while we do so we 
take care that he behaves himself decently. 

It is paying, however, but a poor compliment to English 
statesmanship to assume that, after all the changes which 
Europe has witnessed during the last twenty years, the last 
word on the Eastern Question was said in 1856. There is 
not a single great Power which stands now in the position in 
which it stood at the time of the Crimean war. Russia is 
relatively weaker, because though France is no longer ready to 
fight her at a moment's notice, a new military nation has arisen 
stronger than France was when she was at her strongest, and 
pledged by more permanent interests than France ever had in 
the matter to put the curb on Russian ambition. Italy has 
taken the sixth place at the European Council-table, and 
has a claim to be listened to as a Mediterranean Power, 
which she is rapidly gaining strength to enforce. Austria 
has no individual interests to serve, or rather, she has 
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neither the strength nor the resolution to serve them, but 
though weaker than she was, she is at the same time more 
isolated, and the solution which does least to disturb the 
existing distribution of power in Europe is the solution that 
will best suit her policy. There has never been a time, there- 
fore, when the conditions for approaching the question were so 
favourable as they are at this moment. We do not say that 
the difficulties in the way of a satisfactory settlement are not 
still very great. But they are difficulties arising out of the 
nature of the problem rather than out of the dispositions of 
those with whom the solution rests. This is in itself a change 
of very great importance, and the difficulty which usually 
stands in the way of the adoption of a really great policy by 
an English Minister, the habitual indifference of the English 
public to foreign affairs, has been removed at the same time. 
If the Government see their way to take advantage of this 
conjunction of events, it is their duty to speak out promptly. 
If they do not see their way, it is their duty to call Parliament 
together, and convince the country, if they can, that the status 
quo in Turkey must still be maintained. By either means, a 
limit would be fixed to the process of shaping a foreign policy 
by public meetings, a process eminently perilous in itself, and 
yet one that cannot be stayed until one or other of these 
conditions has been satisfied. 





THE CAUSES OF THE NATIONAL EXCITEMENT. 


R, GLADSTONE truly said, in his speech at Blackheath, 
that he had never seen a national movement so 
spontaneous, so swift, so wide-spread, and so deep as the burst 
of indignation against Turkey. That is what everybody is 
saying. The agitations for the first Reform Bill, for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church were all the result of laborious agencies, and were 
all slow, compared with the tumultuous wave of passion which 
is now sweeping over England. Even the Tories do not pre- 
tend that it comes from any merely Liberal impulse, or that it is 
accompanied by any merely party wishes. When the Journal des 
Débats says that the movement is an attempt of the Liberals to 
regain power, it is not only mistaken, but so ludicrously mistaken 
as to raise anew the doubt whether any Frenchman, however 
well educated, can understand the English people. The 
Journal des Debats will by this time have seen that neither 
the Tory Ministers nor the Tory newspapers share its opinions. 
Everybody in England knows that the outburst of passion is 
the most genuine as well as the most vehement that this 
country has witnessed within living memory. Nor has it sur- 
prised any persons more than some of our own countrymen. 
Many of us have been wont to think that the English people 
were becoming too well-fed, too much in love with comfort, too 
fond of good houses, too intent on getting high wages, to be 
capable of those bursts of enthusiasm which had blasted the 
counsels of a selfish prudence in greater days than these. Our 
satirists have told us to compare the present time of slothful 
ease and luxury with days in which the English people 
could really, in acts as well as words, give voice to the con: 
science of humanity. The Tory reaction, we were told, was a 
sign that the small store of enthusiasm for justice had been 
spent by the not very gigantic reforming efforts of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, and that the nation had sunk into a stupor 
of sottish content. It.had allowed itself to fall under the 
sway of a class whose idéal of earthly happiness is the security 
of the trade in strong drink. Its conscience was to be found 
in the fat, sleek, stupid calm of suburban villas, and in ‘the 
eynical waspishness of self-indulgent Clubmen. 

But there could not have been a more shallow reading of 
English sentiment. There has never been a time when the 
heart of the country was sounder, or more quick to put moral 
above merely political considerations. One of the causes of its 
moral healthiness, however, has been such as mere Clubmen would 
be sure to miss. The chief distinction of this generation has been 
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It has also tended to absorb much of the passion which usually 
finds yent in political strife. The battles.of English Parlia. 
mentary life are not always so grand as to enlist the enthusiagm 
of people excited by theological disputes which, more or 

are a reading of the deepest problems of morality. The agitae 
tion about the Irish Church, and even about the Elemen; 
Education Act showed, however, that religious commotion 
deepened the intensity of political passion. All the while the 
moral feelings of the country have been gathering purity ang 
force from the growing interest in those religious strifes 
which take little account of political expediency, ang 
make inconveniently sharp divisions between right ang 
wrong. There is no better preparation for a period of heroie 
struggle or heroic folly than the passionate discussion of thoge 
questions of morality and religion which lift themselves clean 
above the political arrangements of the hour. Thus a lange 
part of the nation has been silently, slowly, and unconscions) 
learning to apply more rigorous moral tests to political action, 
From the same cause has come an effect less wide-spread, but 
more intense. The High-Church movement has developed a 
keen sympathy with Eastern Christianity. Hence there is legs 
dislike to Russia, with its vast masses of Orthodox believers, and 
a growing hatred of Turkey, for its foul oppression of Christiang 
connected with the main stream of European theology. Some 
politicians have not suspected the force of that new sympathy and 
animosity ; yet these changes are the more important in a party 
sense, because most of the High Churchmen are Conservatives, 
Crowds of the clergy, who are a mainstay of the Government, 
are turning against it with a vehemence which is tearing to 
pieces the decorous traditions of English Churchmanship, 
There have been no more passionate denunciations of all who 
aid the Turks than some of the sermons preached by Conser- 
vative clergymen. We suspect, indeed, that if the determina- 
tion of English policy lay with the pulpit, there would be war 
with Turkey.in a week. 

Theological. impulses are never unaccompanied by deep 
currents of morality. They are, indeed, only the dogmatic 
side of. a growing, wish to set up a higher standard of right 
and wrong. The same general causes which are makingso 
many of the English clergy ardent High Churchmen or Broad 
Churchmen are stirring up philanthropic motives in more 
secular elasses. No doubt the rising impatience of brutal 
tyranny is checked by the knowledge of the sorry fate which 
has come to so.many ideals. The history of France is not 
cheering to those impetuous souls who seek to wipe out the 
wrongs of centuriesin a day. The history of modern Greece 
has scarcely fulfilled the aspirations of those enthusiasts 
who cheered her Revolution. The history of our own 
country has sadly falsified many political hopes. But 
even the chill of experience has done little to keep back 
the anger at the inveterate misrule of Turkey. The 
expectations with which we went into the Crimean war 
vanished long ago. Soon after it was closed, we found 
that the Turk was what he had always been after the excite- 
ment of victory, and what he would always be. He had lost his 
governing qualities, he had lost his vaunted truthfulness, and 
he was steeped in sensuality. The governing Pashas were 
found to be a horde of plunderers, and the Judges to be 
merchants of iniquity. The Porte had promised to make the 
Christian peoples the equals of the Mussulmans, but it could 
not, and it dared not, effect a change which would have sealed 
the doom of its own dominion. Its sovereignty was seem 
to be built on organised wrong, and a complete reform 
to be impossible at any smaller cost than self-destruction. 
No doubt the Christian communities were richer, better 
taught, and better protected than they had been m 
the earlier times of Turkish rule. They had made them- 
selves richer in spite of Turkish exactions, and they had 
opened many schools in defiance of Mussulman hostility. 
Thanks to European Consuls, and especially to Russia, Ottoman 
injustice was tempered by a fear of consequences. But a sub- 


the revival of religious earnestness. In France, as well asin Eng- | ject race is never so dangerous to its oppressors as when its lot 


land and Scotland, a wave of fervour hasswept away old common- 
places, compromises, routine, and verbal hypocrisies. It has 
had various effects in various countries. 


replaced the old Gallicanism with agressive Ultramontanism. | and Church all away. 
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is improving and its life is sweetened by hope. The French 
peasantry were rising into comparative comfort on the eve of 


In France it has/| that Revolution which swept nobles, feudal exactions, Crow, 


The Christians of Turkey tried their 


To England it has given, on the one hand, the philanthropic | oppressors by a new standard of right and wrong when they 
zeal and philosophical tolerance of the Broad Church ; and on | began to get some share of comfort, when they acquired 


the other, the dogmatic fervour of the Tractarian party, Ritualism, | sufficient 
and a tendency of High-Churchism to sink its differences in the | the 


understand how different was 
lands, when they 


intelligence to 


fate of their class in other 


Church of Rome. To Scotland it has brought the ardour of | learned that the incitements to revolt had a practical 
Dissenting communities. The whole movement has tended to| meaning of indescribable importance. They became ready 
quicken the interest in religion rather than to harden dogma. | to revolt rather than endure grievances which they would have 
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some with the meekness of cattle a few. years before. When 

did revolt, they found the -best and largest- part of the 
English people ready to give them intense sympathy. 
Continental politicians’ were astonished. atthe tone in 
ghich the most important English newspapers spoke of the 
revolt in Herzegovina, and M. John Lemoinne exhausted 
his ingenuity in trying to account for the scornful denunciations 
of Turkey which, day after day, appeared. in so calm a 
‘ornal as the Zimes. The simple explanation was that all of 
ys, save bondholders and Clubmen, were inexpressibly dis- 
ted with the detestable Government-and the sensual, 
‘onorant, cruel horde which we, more than all other nations 
pat together, had made the masters of Christian peoples in one 
of the fairest parts of the earth. We were all. heartily 
ashamed of ourselves, and we seized the first chance of setting 
this country right in the eyes of Europe. Then came 
the inevitable repudiation of the Turkish Debt,—an event 
which sharpened the political instincts of greed. When the 
news of the infamies in Bulgaria reached England, the country 
was ready to abandon itself to a storm of indignation against 
the vilest Power ever supported by civilisation. But for the 
long preparation of disgust and anger, even those infamies 
might not have so swiftly raised an uncontrollable tempest of 

ion. But-they have completed the process of disillusion, 
and now all the tact of diplomacy will never again piece together 
the broken threads. of English policy in the East. 


ren — 





MR. LOWE AT CROYDON. 


R. LOWE at. Croydon was Mr.-Lowe in his most char- 
i acteristie form,—Mr. Lowe .at- his dueidest, cleverest, 
most positive, most negative, most combative, and most de- 
structive point... No‘one. else could have illustrated the respon- 
sibility of England for Turkish misrule better, and no one else 
could: have drawn such.an erroneous inference from it. Some- 
thing in the very genius of the man makes bim always take 
the destructive. side, ever when he has carefully laid the 
foundations for @ constructive duty. How clever he was about 
the responsibility. of a man who keeps a dangerous dog for 
any damage. which’ it may have done! The only con- 
ditions of such responsibility are, he says, the owner's 
kmowledge of the ferocity of the beast, and his power to re- 
strain the beast. In the case of Turkey,—the ferocious dog 
which England advisedly protected, because she thought it 
useful to set at the Russians,—we were well acquainted by a 
long course of tradition with his ferocious character, and we 
had ample power to restrain him, for we were his only active 
friends, who had just refused to put on him a very inefficient 
muzzle manufactured by the three Northern Powers, and our 
refusal had been fatal to the proposal. After such an opening 
to his speech, what would not one expect from Mr, Lowe ? 
Of course the inference that, being both well acquainted with 
the temper of this ferocious dog, and having sufficient power 
over him, which we had not exerted at the right time to 
save others from mutilation and destruction, we owe them 


all the reparation in our power, and especially the pro-| 


or shot, if he can be hunted down or shot, by others. If, on 
the contrary, he can so defend himself by the terror his savage 
temper inspires as to go on with his successful’ raids on in- 
fancy, timidity, and weakness, that is not our affair. Wehave 
advertised ourselves out of the responsibility, and need do no 
more. That is what Mr. Lowe calls “ breaking off all com- 
munication with Pandemonium,” and ceasing “to keep the 
door of Sin and Death any longer.” 

Now we submit that we do not break off all communication 
with Pandemonium, if we simply cut ourselves loose from the 
consequences of what was done while we were in alliance with 
Pandemonium. Or to drop Mr. Lowe’s metaphor, there cannot 
be a course of action much more culpable than suddenly de- 
claring off from a mischievous policy, without taking our full 
share of the responsibility of substituting for that mischievous 
policy one which, without continuing its evils, shall guard 
against the probably equal danger of suddenly dropping all 
concern with the matter. Responsibility for an evil implies the 
duty of removing the evil, and removing it in the most effective 
way. But Mr. Lowe has nothing to advise, except, “ Let us 
break, once for all, our near and intimate connection with 
Turkey.” Now, if ever there were a situation in which laissez-faire 
is morally indefensible, itis this. England has been one of the 
most powerful of all the agents in bringing about the state of 
affairs under which these mischiefs have occurred. | Is it for 
the chief surety, for the most trusted counsellor of Turkey, 
suddenly to throw the Turkish Question on the’ hands of 
Europe, without accepting a particle of the responsibility of 
solving it? What should we ‘say if a municipality, after 
poisoning the blood of its citizens with an ill-chosen cemetery, 
suddenly cut itself loose from the question, and ‘* washed its 
hands” of all further responsibility for it? Great Britain can only 
free herself from her responsibility for what has happened by 
a thoughtful, disinterested, and anxious participation in the 
great problem how to dissolve the rapidly decomposing Turkish 
Empire in Europe, with least violence and least risk to those 
who have suffered most from it hitherto. It seems to us 
thoroughly ignoble to leave the responsibility of this task on 
other Powers, after taking solarge a part in creating the situation 
which makes the task at once difficult and perilous. Wemust 





be prepared to have a policy of our own, to discuss it with the 
other Powers, to accept modifications of it from the suggestions 
of those Powers, to sustain vigorously whatever seems for the 
benefit of all in conjunction with them, and not to shrink from 
the necessity of supporting, even by force, if needful, the coun- 
sels of united Europe. This, and this alone, satisfies that sense 
of responsibility for what has happened which Mr. Lowe has 
so well expounded, but which, with his usual incoherence of 
mind, he interpreted to involve nothing but retreating from our 
false position in the past, without attempting to take up a 
better position for the future. 

What is it that makes Mr. Lowe delight to enforce with all 
his peculiar wit and vigour the destructive side of every 





political problem, and evade, if he can, the constructive side ? 
His most eloquent speeches are all sure to end, in effect at 
least, with the counsel with which he concluded his speech 


tection which would result from our taking active and|on the Irish Church,—* Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
immediate steps to tie him up and muzzle him efficiently | ground?” You should not enfranchise a democracy, you should 


now. But is that Mr. Lowe’s conclusion? Quite the 
contrary. If Mr, Lowe means at all what he says, he does 
not mean to support .Mr. Gladstone’s proposals in any real 
way, though he gave them his abstract approbation. Laissez- 
faire is what he recommends. We are to wash our hands of 
the Turks,—though from Pilate’s time, washing the hands of 
4 responsibility once ineurred has never been held to set you 
really free from it. “Ido not suppose that they [the people 





of England] would wish to enter on a new crusade, or so to 
return evil for evil, but I believe they do wish to wash their 


not give the suffrage to the agricultural labourer, you should 
not give money to an Arctic expedition, you should not endow 
research, you should not try to keep a great colonial empire, 
you should not protect anizhals from scientific torture, you 
should not support Turkey; such are a few of the negative 
creeds which Mr. Lowe has in recent years most vigorously and 
most positively defended. But how seldom he tells us what 
we should do,—even when, as in this speech, the exhortation 
to leave off doing evil really implies, in the name of every 
principle of moral responsibility, learning to do well. Mr, 





hands of the transaction altogether, and that Turkey shall | Lowe has yet to learn that there are very few things in life, 
subsist, if she does ‘subsist, as she did of yore, by her own | however bad, which you can simply leave off doing, without 
power of fighting any or all who come against her, and that the | causing almost as much mischief as by continuing to do them. 
name of England shall not be mixed up with her any more.” | If you leave off digging a pit, and do not fill it up again, 
In other words, having established our full responsibility your neighbours will tumble into the hole, or break their heads 
for this ferocious dog, which has been destroying and mutilating | against the deserted mound of excavated earth. And some- 
at his own pleasure, we are not to help to muzzle him, not to thing analogous would result from our merely breaking with 
join in tying him up, but to let him loose, as far as we are “ Pandemonium,” and refusing to join in any league to keep 
concerned, and declare to all and several that if, after this, the Pandemonium from breaking loose. 

dog does any further mischief by his own power of tooth and | 
limb, we have washed our hands of him, and have not to 
answer for his offences. ‘rue, for many a year we fed, and 
guarded, and almost housed him; but now having withdrawn |/PVWIE loose rein, which is all that we either desire or are 
from feeding, or guarding, or housing him, we have no further able to keep upon the necks of our Colonies, permits of a 
concern with him, and may fairly leave him to be hunted down | freedom which is at once wholesome for those who enjoy it, 





A COLONIAL DANGER. 
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and pleasant for a Mother-country to contemplate. Like every 
other form of liberty, however, it has its peculiar perils, and 
the chief of these is the difficulty of harmonising an Imperial 
policy with the views of a local majority. A self-governing 
community with Parliamentary institutions is not easily con- 
vinced that anything it may do or leave undone within con- 
stitutional limits can be reasonably controlled by the larger 
interests of the Empire. Yet, in some respects, a colony in 
which the elements of strength are only germinating is clearly 
not morally competent to exercise in practice the full powers 
of sovereignty. Take the case of a composite colony, includ- 
ing several distinct communities in different stages of social 
and material advancement. The more prosperous and populous 
will, of course, possess the larger share of political power, and 
will almost certainly incline to use it rather for their own 
advantage than for that of the smaller and less developed sec- 
tions. But such policy must alienate the vanquished interest, 
and this alienation, extending its effects into a distant future, 
cannot be neglected by the Central Government of the Empire. 
This and other kindred problems constitute the present diffi- 
culties of Colonial policy. Upon the whole, Lord Carnarvon has 
been able to overcome them by patience, firmness, and conciila- 
tion; but it must be owned that his favourite policy of con- 

. federation, with its vast and far-reaching benefits, has increased 
the force of the particular objection we have mentioned. Even 
a colonial community, when concentrated under local institu- 
tions, acquires a certain measure of solidarity, and sectional 
struggles, in which the weaker goes inevitably to the wall, are 
less frequent and less fierce; but when a federative scheme 
brings under the same legislative authority, for the general 
purposes of Government, widely separated provinces, with 
differing interests and diversities of character, we cannot be 
surprised at complications which all the skill of the Colonial 
Office will be needed to disentangle. 

Nowhere could such a complication be more disastrous than 
in the Canadian Dominion. The provinces of the Confederation, 
extending from sea to sea, and for the greater part of the 
distance embracing unsettled and even unexplored districts, 
form obviously a chain that is naturally weak, and that requires 
consequently all the support which a firm policy can give it. 
The original union of 1867 included the two old provinces of 
Canada, with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. But it has since 
received, under the provisions of the Imperial Act, the other 
North-American Colonies, excepting Newfoundland, which still 
hesitates. Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince Edward 
Island are the outlying provinces of the Dominion, and of these 
British Columbia is the most widely separated from the 
Canadas in position, interests, and character. The population 
is small; the relations of the people are chiefly with Cali- 
fornia and the other States of the Pacific coast; there is a 
large settled or floating element among the inhabitants, 
claiming for themselves, and desiring to claim for the 
settlement, the privileges of American citizenship. In 
the Federal Parliament of the Dominion, British Columbia, 
with certainly not more than 15,000 inhabitants, is neces- 
sarily without political power. Out of 78 Senators, there 
are three representatives of the Pacific province; out of 192 
Members of the Dominion House of Commons, that province 
has six representatives. The immediate interest of the Eastern 
Provinces in the development of British Columbia cannot be 
supposed to be considerable. Indeed there are some reasons 
for suspecting that many powerful parties in Canada would view 
with not a little jealousy the rapid growth of the settlements on 
the Pacific coast. No doubt all these considerations were taken 
into account when British Columbia was invited to become a 
province of the Dominion, some five years ago. It was sus- 
pected that if the British Columbians were left to obtain what 
they could get by political pressure at Ottawa, they would be 
doomed to disappointment. They would lose, they contended, 
the chance of attaching themselves to the rapid current of 








progress along the Pacific coast to the south of the American 
border, and they would secure nothing in exchange. Many | 
English and some Canadian statesmen saw the danger of | 
leaving the Pacific Colonies alone and stranded almost out | 
of the reach of any English influences, and subject to the | 
perilous attractions of American energy. The Dominion was | 
at that time fairly prosperous, and was enthusiastic in its self- | 
confidence as a young nation. It was not difficult, therefore, | 
to bring British Columbia into the Dominion by offering | 
to make the connection between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic colonies—apparent upon the map, but in fact non- | 
existent—a practical reality. The promise to construct the | 
Pacific Railway was given by Sir John Macdonald’s Ministry, but ! 


—— 
this policy was dragged through the mire by the subsequent 
transactions relating to the contract ; and Mr. Mackenzie, who 
inherited the question, coming upon the “ hard times,” 
nounced its execution to be impossible. Then began negotiati 

in which the Colonial Office mediated with patient and careful 
zeal, The result was a compromise, which British Columbia 
accepted as the best bargain that could be made with a debtor 
who pleaded insolvency. The “Carnarvon terms” wer 
approved by the Dominion Government, and it was believed 
that a most dangerous controversy was finally closed. But 
less than a year later the Dominion Government announced its 
intention of breaking one stipulation, and that the most imme. 
diately important, of the compromise. The other stipulati 
the Canadians say, they intend to carry out, but British 
Columbia asserts that their intentions have as yet found 
no issue in performance. At any rate, the breach of 
contract upon one point casts a doubt upon the sip. 
cerity of the piedge to execute the rest of the bargain with. 
out delay. 

The terms agreed to in 1874 by both parties, at the instance of 
Lord Carnarvon, are these :—“(1.) That arailway from Esquimalt 
to Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, shall be commenced as soon 
as possible, and completed with all practicable despatch. (2.) 
That the surveys on the mainland shall be pushed on with 
the utmost vigour. (3.) That a waggon-road and line of tele. 
graph shall be immediately constructed in advance of and 
along the route to be taken by the railway. (4.) That 
2,000,000 dols. a year shall be the minimum expenditure on 
railway works within the province of British Columbia, from 
the date at which the surveys are sufficiently completed to en- 
able that amount to be expended on construction. (5.) That 
on or before the 31st of December, 1890, the railway shall be 
completed and open for traffic from the Pacific sea-board 
to a point at the western end of Lake Superior, at which 
it will fall into connection with existing lines of railwa' 
through a portion of the United States, and also with the 
navigation on Canadian waters.” To this bargain the British 
Columbians insist upon adhering. The Canadian Government 
refuses to carry it out, on the ground that the Dominion 
Senate rejected the Nanaimo and Esquimalt Railway Bill ; and 
that, moreover, it would be outside the province of the Federal 
Government to undertake a local work. The former part of 
the objection may be easily disposed of. It is the business of 
a Minister who has pledged his country to a solemn bargain to 
use all his efforts to procure the execution of that bargain. 
He must not give in to a single adverse vote in one House of 
Parliament ; if beaten repeatedly, it is usually his duty to re- 
sign. If Mr. Disraeli had been refused by Parliament the 
money for the purchase of the Suez-Canal Shares, or Mr. 
Gladstone that for the liquidation of the Alabama In- 
demnity, we cannot doubt that either Minister would 
have vindicated his honour by resignation. But Mr. 
Mackenzie calmly accepts the vote of the Senate at 
Ottawa as relieving him from a troublesome obligation, 
and he says to the people of British Columbia, “ Will you 
take three-quarters of a million of dollars in hard cash (that is, 
if I can get the money from our close-fisted legislators), and 
hold your tongues about this second breach of faith ?” British 
Columbia has refused to accept this offer, which was so con- 
veyed as to include not only the abandonment of the party 
accepting it of the claim for the local line, but of the right to 
remonstrate against the indefinite postponement of the other 
stipulations. This is clear from the language of the despatch 
addressed by the Canadian Ministry to the Local Government of 
the Pacific province, in which the Ministers pronounce it 
“reasonable that the compensation to be given them [the 
people of British Columbia] by Canada for any delays which 
may take place in the construction of the Pacific Railway should 
be in the form of a cash bonus, to be applied towards the local 
railway, or such other local works as the Legislature of British 
Columbia may undertake.” It is now asserted, in defence of 
Mr. Mackenzie, that the British Columbians “ misunderstood” 
the offer, which they took to be “in lieu of the time-limit.” 
But manifestly the language quoted from the Ministerial 
despatch bears out this very interpretation. The British 
Columbians insist on the direct execution of the contract by 
the Dominion Government, on the construction of the Nanaimo 
Railway by the Federal power, as a portion of the great inter- 
national work ; and they have told Lord Dufferin, who visited 
their colony the other day, that unless the “ Carnarvon terms 
be carried out, they should be allowed to retire from an union 
into which they were enticed by promises that have been 
broken once and again. Lord Dufferin of course could give 
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neither assent nor encouragement to this suggestion ; but | ciation has been established in the country town of Newport, 


neither was he able to assure the people that the compromise | Mayo, for the purpose of rallying “the true Nationalists of 
would be carried out. On the contrary, he was obliged to say Ireland” to the realisation of this interesting programme, 
that only the amount of compensation was the practical ques- under the leadership of Mr. Smyth and Alderman M’Swinney, 
tion. But if this be so, the colony is likely to consider itself | of the respectable drapery firm of M’Swinney and Co., Limited. 
cut off, in fact as in feeling, from the rest of the Dominion ; A few priests have appeared in print to support the movement, 
and such a conviction, dangerous anywhere, is really formid- | by denunciations of the Home-rulers as a band of Trinity- 
able in the Pacific province, where the alien element is strong College plotters—Mr. Butt is a Trinity-College man—engaged 








and the secessionist temper not unfamiliar. 





HOME-RULERS, REPEALERS, AND FENIANS. 


RISH politics are becoming even more heated than usual. 
I Since the great O’Connell Centenary of a year ago, which 
was to awe the British Empire with the unknown spectacle of 
a United Ireland, but which didn’t, there has been almost 
ceaseless brawling among the rival patentees of Nationalist 

. On that occasion even the sacred “banner of 
Amnesty ” was not safe from the Repeal ardour of Mr. P. J. 
Smyth, and the long files of ecclesiastics and distinguished 
Ultramontanes from all parts of Europe who had attended the 
festival of “St. O'Connell” were disturbed and dismayed by 
the chant of “God save Ireland,” chorused by thousands of 
yoices, more vigorous than musical. The “ scrimmage ” at the 
King’s Bridge, the “ disturbance ” in Sackville Street, and the 
“row” at the banquet—we believe we observe the due grada- 
tion in our nomenclature—opened a whole series of patriotic 
but pugnacious manifestations, from the Limerick “shindy” 
to the Manchester riot. From the old, illiberal point of view, 
there is, indeed, much to commend in all this. It immensely 
simplifies the work of controlling Irish opposition, when the 
Irish are so devotedly bent on breaking up every semblance of 
union amongst themselves. With Orangemen smashing 
Papist heads in Belfast, and Nationalist bludgeon-men 
waylaying Mr. Butt’s procession in Limerick, and another 

g of patriotic “roughs” dispersing the audience 
assembled to hear Mr. O’Connor Power on “ Irish Wit and 
Humour” at Manchester; with Mr. P. J. Smyth denouncing 
the Home-rulers as “a party without principle,” on one side, 
and the Home-rulers challenging Mr. Smyth to publish the 
correspondence alleged to contain his application for the post 
of paid Secretary to the Home-rule League on the other,—the 
British rulers, who have to keep the peace between the hostile 
factions, can at any rate feel the comfortable certainty that 
Irishmen hate one another a great deal too well to mean any 
very serious hurt to the Saxon. At the same time, we believe 
that the predominant sentiment in England is one of profound 
pity and disgust at the miserable spectacle. The wretched 
brawling of Irishmen is, indeed, the strongest justification of 
the restraint in which we hold them ; but none the less must 
a deep sense of compassion, not unmingled with contempt, be 
excited in every generous mind by the chronic and ineradi- 
cable plague of Irish internecine spites, jealousies, and dis- 
Sensions, 

It is not particularly necessary to dwell upon the revived 
“Repeal” split in the Home-rule ranks. The new Repealers want 
what they call “simple Repeal,” in preference to all the arrange- 
ments and counter-arrangements of Federalism, and the eloquent 
speech of Mr. Smyth is the most brilliant exposition of the 
demand. It is hard to say what amount of popular feeling 
supports the cry. Judging by analogy, we should expect a 
good many of the milder Separatists to welcome the resuscita- 
tion of the scheme which, though styled “simple Repeal,” is 
very far from a mere revival of the Grattan Constitution. As 
we take it, all the checks which that Constitution contained 
on the independent action of the Irish Parliament are to be 
entirely removed. The Irish Ministers sha]l be no longer in- 
dependent of an Irish majority. No English Privy Council 
shall be allowed to possess the old veto on Irish legislation. 
The whole contrivance of Ministerial and territorial pocket- 
boroughs for counteracting the popular current of larger con- 
stituencies will, of course, disappear. To all intents, the 
Ireland of the “simple Repealers” will be what the Ireland 
before the Union was very far from being,—an independent 


in a black design to dethrone the Catholic clergy from their 
traditional omnipotence in Hibernian politics. 

A combination which is much more ominous for the peace 
of Ireland consists in the reported reunion of the scattered 
remains of the Fenian confederacy, under the headship of some 
of the released political prisoners in New York. A curious in- 

| cident is said to have caused this revival also. Mr. O’Connor 
| Power, M.P., one of the “advanced” members of the Irish 
Parliamentary party, took occasion, in the course of some 
lectures in the United States last year, to animadvert upon 
the ill-inspired and worse-executed attempts of the revo- 
lutionary party to create a rebellion in Ireland, by means 
of money contributions that would hardly make the 
capital of a middling shopkeeper, and with armed forces in- 
capable of capturing a police barrack defended by a dozen con- . 
stables. In terms which showed that he at any rate had 
learned by experience, Mr. Power denounced the mischievous 
agitation, more worthy of schoolboys than men, which taught 
that the British Empire was to be overthrown by flaming 
oratory and consignments of Colt revolvers packed in flour- 
barrels. He had outlived the follies of his youth, he declared, 
and while insisting on the independent rights of Irish nation- 
ality, and on the duty of using every means that had been used 
by the English people themselves, in case of necessity, he boldly 
denounced the bluster of certain stentorian patriots as so 
much mischievous clap-trap and bombast. We are not sure 
that Mr. O’Connor Power’s observations might not be construed 
into something very like sedition, if we were still in the mind 
of half a century ago. In the true spirit of Wolfe Tone, who, 
it is said, is a great object of the Member for Mayo’s admira- 
tion, he had, in condemning mere patriotic noise and 
froth, preached something very like the doctrine of steady 
preparation for extreme measures, in case of constitu- 
tional agitation being disregarded. The great thing 
was, however, that this “advanced” Member of Parliament 
had had the manliness to expose one of the most humiliating 
shams of Irish political agitation, namely, the perpetual bombast 
and factitious “ tall-talk” that impress foreign observers with 
such a hearty contempt for Hibernian patriotic wind-bags. The 
wind-bags were mortally insulted, and their wrath included the 
whole Home-rule party, to whom they had previously extended 
a lofty toleration. A double policy was resolved upon. “ Action 
against the Saxon” must be at once set on foot, in order to 
show that the patriotic froth had something real, though ever 
so little, behind it, after all. The Home-rule party was to be 
vigorously opposed by all means, as the teachers of doctrines 
which were so “ unpatriotic” and “ demoralising ” as those of 
Mr. O’Connor Power. To carry out the former object, a 
“skirmishing fund” was announced in the columns of a New 
York journal, destined, so ran the prospectus, to support iso- 
lated and harassing attacks on the British enemy, in his most 
vulnerable points. Letters not obscurely hinting atdynamite 
and the destruction of docks and embankments began to be 
published in scores. The dollars began to be acknowledged by 
hundreds and thousands, one sample contributor indulging in 
the poetic declaration :— 

“ Not a cent for Blatherumskite, 
A hundred for dynamite ; 
Blow them high as a kite,— 
Palace, fort, and jail !” 

Some 20,000 dollars have been acknowledged down to the 
present, and the heads of the movement state that they have 
secured the services of 250 “skirmishers” for the work of 
applying the 20,000 dollars in the aforesaid harassing of the 
Saxon. The twin operation against the Home-rulers was 
|pushed with energy. Every Home-rule meeting or other 








kingdom, nominally connected with Great Britain by a com- | demonstration which has occurred since then has been the 
mon monarch, but perfectly distinct and uncontrolled in all | object either of a riot or a disturbance, and the section of 
questions of administration and finance, peace and war, the } Nationalists ” in question are encouraged to proceed to any 
army and the navy, home affairs and foreign affairs. If Ireland extremes, by the disinclination of the Home-rulers to claim the 
consent to be England’s ally in war, this will be purely the result | protection of the law against a patriotic bludgeon-man. Thus, 
of the free choice of the Dublin Parliament. If she desire to | down at Manchester, Mr. O’Connor Power was to deliver a 
be at war, while England is at peace, with any foreign Power, | purely non-political lecture, in a hall hired for the occasion and 
she can apply her own fleets and armies to the task, without filled with ticket-holders. A body of the New York party, 
the slightest heed to the policy of Great Britain. An asso- | nevertheless, including some of the choice spirits who had 
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figured in. the Limerick riot. against Mr. Butt, and who lad 
escaped the penalties of the law. through the non-appearance 
of the Home-rule complainants, contrived to purchase tickets 
in sufficient numbers to introduce a strong body of “ roughs,” 
and then to prevent the lecture, to assault and disperse the 
audience, to wound the chairman, Mr. Biggar, and to destroy 
the furniture. The amusing thing—a true. piece. of. Irish 
wit. and humour—is that the bruised and robbed Home- 
rulers.are not likely to take any serious legal proceedings 
against their assailants, because that would be invoking the 
sanguinary. tribunals of the Sassenach against some fine Irish 
“boys,” Of course we cannot help the prevalence of such 
considerate, patriotism, It is just possible, however, that if 
miserable Irish factions persist in breaking the public peace by 
breaking their own thick heads, a regard for that trust which 
we cannot abdicate may compel us to limit the scandal by the 
policeman. 








THE, BRITISH ASSOCIATION ON SPIRITUALISM. 


HE-excited discussion on Spiritualism in the British Associa- 
tion is a remarkable evidence both that there is a yearly 
increasing number of persons who have really proof, or what they 
think proof, of the existence of very curious and unexplained 
phenomena seeming to indicate the action of unseen intelligence, 
and also that there is something in these phenomena of a trouble- 
some.and ambiguous character, often connected with fraud, and 
still oftener, perhaps, with unconscious self-deception. We are quite 
sure of one thing,—that, the investigation into phenomena of this 
kind has hardly ever been attempted without disclosing a number 
of very, bewildering conditions, and that the greater number of 
thorough-going spiritualists are far too easily convinced of the 
reality of so-called facts, which might just as easily be produced 
by. fraud as, by unknown causes.. Whether there be not a residuum 
of real.fact which, as Mr. Maskelyne appeared to admit, in, the 
letter which Professor Barrett received from him and communi- 
cated to the British Association on Tuesday, is really beyond 
explanation by any causes at present admitted by scientific men, 
is,another question. And so far as we are able to judge the 
matter, we are strongly inclined to believe that there is, Almost.all 
educated men who have looked into the subject have come across 
phenomena in the circles of their own friends, without going to 
professional mediums at all, which cannot be explained by the 
hypothesis of either fraud or self-delusion. Such, perhaps, was 
the case of the young girl mentioned by Professor Barrett as 
within his own experience, in whose presence, even when in the 
open air, raps occurred, capable of answering any question within 
the child’s own knowledge, but no others apparently, and this 
‘¢ when every possible source of deception was removed.” And 
it is only the more probable that this case was genuine, that, 
according to Professor Barrett, the phenomena, after reaching a 
maximum, died away gradually, just when curiosity was most 
aroused. Indeed, nothing is so probable, on the ground of general 
presumptions, as that the disappointment which the failure to 
produce these abnormal phenomena when they are most desired 
produces, has often led to the frauds by which they are unques- 
tionably very often accompanied. 

Lord Rayleigh and others described the very curious pheno- 
mena,—also, described in the World of last week,—witnessed in 
the presence of Dr. Slade, an American gentleman, who is at 
present in this country, and of whom the present writer may say 
that the phenomena which occurred in Dr. Slade’s room in broad 
daylight seemed to him wholly inexplicable on any recognised 
principle of modern science. A crumb of slate-pencil, confined 
between a common school-slate and the table, writes, or 
appears to write, long messages on the under-surface of the 
slate. when held down to the table by the sitter’s hands, as 
well as, the medium’s. The writing is indeed throughout dis- 
tinctly heard, as well.as afterwards read. At the same time, it is 
only fair to say that there are certain ‘‘ test-conditions,” as, they 
are called, of which Dr. Slade openly declares that they are fatal to 
the phenomena. For instance, on one occasion the present writer 
took a double slate, fitted. with a patent spring lock, and pro- 
posed to Dr. Slade to place the crumb of slate-pencil with 
which the messages are. written. inside this slate, and then 
close. the spring-lock. To this Dr. Slade made no ob- 
jection, but said at once that he did not believe the writing 
would appear,—that he regarded the conditions of the ordi- 
nary séance as quite sufficient, and-that the intelligences. which | 





often brought to him.in Ameriea,—not without obtaining the resulis 
but without in the least satisfying the bringers that there was, no 
trick in the..matter.. Nor,.as.a matter of fact, did any 
at all take place in the locked slate. Now, if tests of go 
simple a kind are objected to, it is quite certain that the doubts 
of the public will continue. As faras the present. write 
could judge, there was no room for fraud about the mode ig 
which the writing on the other. slates was produced. And ng 
man’s manner could be simpler or less open to criticism than Dp, 
Slade’s. Still, why should either visible or invisible agencies 
object to a simple test, if truth be the only object ? 
Dr. Slade does not object to his visitors looking unde 
his. table, holding. the..slate for..themselves, holding hig; own 
hands, or touching his own. feet so as to be sure that he is nobus; 
them. He does not object to his sitters taking their own slates 
The present writer got two messages on a double slate, bought on 
his way to the séance. Why should Dr.-Slade,—or the invisibly ' 
agencies by which he believes himself to be direeted,—object tothe 
very simple additional guarantee of a lock on the slate, to preclude 
altogether that happening which he invites all his — visitorg..to 
satisfy themselves does not happen? It does not seem a reasom 
able attitude to say,—‘ Take your precautions against 
deceived up to a certain point, but just at the point at which al] 
the world would probably be satisfied you must stop?’ The 
world will, no, doubt, reply,—‘ The only thing worth guarding 
against at all is exceedingly skilful deception,—we could guard 
against ordinary deception by ordinary vigilance. But if ever 
or whenever there may be.a man who. can do without apparatus 
what Maskelyne and Cooke do with apparatus, in his case we want 
better guarantees than those of common vigilance and precau- 
tion,—we want to,be guarded against. the deficiencies of our owa 
senses, and if the phenomena stop short of those which would 
convince us that we are so guarded, we should prefer distrusting 
our own quickness, of vision, or hearing, or both, to believing that 
there is a new.and invisible agency at. work. For if there be such 
an agency, surely it.should not be, and. according to, your,own 
evidence need not, be, stopped by.a patent lock.’ Nor do we.see 
what answer could be.given to such reasoning, Dr, Carpenteris 
quite right-in saying that before any scientific man acquiesces in, the 
reality of these phenomena, he should take pains to guard himself 
against his. own deficiency in observing power. Nothing can be 
more astounding than what occurs, or seems to occur, in, Dr 
Slade’s presence, unless it be-that,an invisible ageney which,.can 
do.so much, should really object to the, imposition of an additional © 
and very obvious. precaution against illusion. Our own impres- 
sion is that what happens.in Dr..Slade’s room is marvellous ina 
very high degree, but that it would be even still more. mag- 
vellous that. any intelligence capable .of producing it should 
take offence at-a patent. lock. Doubtless it is. not»ple- 
sant to a man’s—and it may be equally unpleasant, for 
anything we know, to a spirit’s—pride, to have precautions.taken 
against any feat of legerdemain. But then the very essence of the 
whole question here is precaution. If you took no precaution-at 
all, there would be no marvel at all. If, for instance, Dr. Slade 
were to absent himself with his slate for five minutes after each 
question were asked, and then to return with the answer, there 
would be no wonder to explain. The wonder is that when a blank 
slate is held down on the table by your own hands, you hear the 
writing begin and finish, and that when the slate is held upa long 
message is there. The wonder would be increased doubtless 
by shutting a spring lock on the slate, but only because 
that precludes the possibility of the sort of manipulation which, 
—as one is told,—Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke can so per- 
form that a man makes the blunder of confusing what he has really 
seen with his own eyes with what he has only inferred,—perhaps 
quite falsely,—that he has.so seen. If we may not guard ourselves 
against our own deficiencies of vision, we have just as much reason 
for explaining a marvel by conjecturing that we have been deceived, 
after all, in spite of all our effort to be vigilant, as by admitting 
a new agency, which is the very point in question. 
| ‘The result seems to us to be thatunless the mediums, or the spirits, 
or whatever they be, will grant full ‘‘ test-conditions,” investigators 
ought not to be convinced. It is just as. reasonable an explana- 
| tion to.say, ‘1 was.a fool, and.did not use my own faculties well,’ 
| as.to say, ‘An invisible agency was really at work.’ It is very 


very 





‘likely that the, tests which Dr. Carpenter wisely demands 
| will often fail, even..where, there. really were phenomena to 
|explain which are not, explicable on hitherto known laws. 
| As far as.we can judge, some very strange. phenomena .do 


governed him would have nothing to do with locked, or chemi- | occur with great, capricionsness in. the presence of people of _par- 


cally-prepared, or otherwise doctored slates, such as had been | 


ticular organisations, but when they come to be looked for, they 
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py often disappear. Still, though it is'no sufficient reason for 
rejecting the reality of these phenomena that they fail to occur just 
when the tests are ready which would prove them to be true, it is 
clearly no reason for believing them. And whenever simple and 
reasonable tests are declined, the effect must be, and ought to be, 
to render the investigator distrustful of what he has seen, or 
ap to see, when the tests were not present. After all, what 
he has to determine is how far he can trust himself. If he finds 
that what occurs under circumstarices in which he can trust him- 
gélf absolutely and completely, is much less wonderful than what 
occurs when he is half-distrustful of his own observing power,— 
of even not wonderful at all—the humiliating conclusion that he 


himself is a bad observer is a more probable ‘one, than that he has: 


discovered ‘an invisible agency denied by most men of science. 
We agree, however, entirely with Mr. Crookes that if the test- 
conditions are really satisfied, it is pure superstition to reject the 
résults just because they do not hang together with the principles 
of modern science. But is not the locking of a double slate a 
fair and reasonable test of such phenomena as those which occur 


qith Dr. Slade ? 





THE ALTHORP PICTURES. 


the spacious gallery of the South Kensington Museum in 
* which the pictures lent by Earl Spencer during the repairs at 
Althorp are exhibited, the visitor feels himself at once in good 
old-world company, very exclusive, of the highest ton, and not 
toonumerous. None of the crowding and none of the glare of 
av ordinary ‘‘exhibition” disturb the leisurely contemplation 
with’which one may fall to a ‘perusal’ of many famous and some 
fair'faces. Passing through the wide halls, with their prim rows 
of art-treasures in glass, and potters’ ware, and precious metals, 
with-a side-walk which is‘ grove of musical: instruments, ‘seem- 
ingly’resting against the walls until the hands that have so long 
peer dust take again to tuning and thrumming them; one becomes 
rather oppressed’ by the multitude of objects aud their lifelessness. 
The first glimpse of the portraits; so living; and yet so mellowed 
by time;—not, like the National Portrait Gallery, put away in a 
geriés' of condemned cells upstairs, with an approach about as 
cheerful as the underground passage at Clapham Junction, but 
easy’of ‘access; and as it’ were, looking ‘on,—is' very pleasant. 
The” beautiful or curious’ lifeless’ things’ outside : associate 
themselves ' with many” of* the pictures, - and social’ and 
historical elements of interest blend with the artistic. 
One''may walk backwards through a couple’ of centuries,’ and 
even'stray over the borders of a third, followed by ‘the smiling 
or the serious eyes of those old-world men'and women whom the 
great painters have set’ upon their canvas'in perpetual memory, 
and even see certain among them doubly in the faves of the 
painters themselves, who keep them company upon’ the walls. 
John Churchill and Sarah Jennings regard each other from oppo- 
Site sides of the gallery, the one with the graceful repose of 
Vanloo, the other with the conscious smirk of Kneller, and it is 
hard to look at them and believe that the Duke could ever have 
sink to the level of Macaulay’s description of him, or of his own 
pathetic lamentation over himself; or the Duchess have been the 
avaricious, strong-minded, coarse, scheming, bullying, powerful 
woman whom nothing ever conquered save the dull obstinacy of 
Queen Anne. ‘The “prince of commanders” is young and hand- 
some in his portrait,—though he has the pouting mouth which 
seems to have come into fashion with the periwig of the period ;— 
with ardent eyes, and an air of easy authority. His well-worn 
breastplate sits easily upon him—the artist had too much taste to 
dress him in the brand-new clothes which form the glory of 
modern portraiture—his dinted, dingy helmet lies on the table, 
the blue ribbon which crosses his breast is faded; no accessory 
is permitted to injure the importance of the man. 

It is difficult to feel much confidence in Kneller’s portraits, 
because one cannot believe that all the men and women of his 
time had button-hole mouths with scarlet lips, any more than one 
can believe in Sir Peter Lely’s languishing beauties ; or looking at 
Sir Peter's own curled and majestic portrait, that he sat painting 
in that heroic attitude, with drapery for four disposed impossibly 
about his imposing form. Here are two portraits of Duchess Sarah, 
divided by one of her mother, a lugubrious, ugly old lady, with 
& penurious expression, a long, thick nose, and wisps of dry-mud- 
coloured hair, whom no good-fortune has been able to elate,— 
not a pleasant mother-in-law, one feels ata glance. The two 
portraits differ in many particulars; several years lie between 
them. In one there is infinite sauciness and self-assertion; the 


not rely on the rest of the face. The second portrait, fuller, 
fairer—but Sarah Jennings is no beauty in either—is sedate and 
confident, full of assured power ; and it displays the profuse long’ 
hair which the Duchéss cut off, in one of her freqtent fits of rage, 
to vex her husband, and which was found, after his death, care- 
fully preserved in a cabinet, —a more agreeable form of fidelity 
than that which his daughter’s assumed, when she tended the 
waxen effigy of the deceased Congreve’s gouty foot. That future 
silly Duchess, heroine of a hundred battles with her redoubtable 
mother, and object, no doubt, of her supreme contempt, looks prim 
and pretty in her portrait, which hangs above those of the mother 
and grandmother, where the child in satin petticoat and chain of 
pearls simpers primly at a stiffly-held flower, for the amtise- 
ment of the baby Lady Anne. The Lady Henrietta’s high, 
straight forehead and large, dark eyes resemble her father’s. The 
six portraits form a curious group, with a crowd of associations, 
grand and mean, glorious and shameful, sublime and ridiculous, 
about the most realisable of the great people of the past. 
The arrangement of the pictures is pleasantly desultory; one 
has not to think and remember according to dates. Here is 
Angelica Kauffmann, with her fibreless character and her ill- 
fortune writ large in her face. lf theré be any truth in Miss 
Thackeray’s pretty fancies about Angelica, and if Sir Joshua was in 
love with her, he must have been a singularly honest lover, who 
resorted to none of the flatteries of his art, for her portrait is that 
of a plain young woman, with a feeble expression and a con- 
tracted lower jaw. The “ Beautiful Duchess” (of Devonshire) 
is represented in several stages of life, from that lovely pic- 
ture of the child dancing on her mother’s kiiee, ‘delighted 
with the gambols of her pet dog, and the more quaint but 
less attractive one of the prim little maid, in mob-cap and pink 
ribbons, with slim, folded arms, and anxious air of sitting for 
her likeness, to the florid Sir Joshua portrait, painted when the 
fame of her beauty was at its height; and the out-of-door Gains- 
borough portrait, in which the artist achieved his most difficult, 
daring, and successful feat. It is singular that while all these 
portraits of a woman whose name is a spell to conjure with are 
supremely charming, not one of them is positively beautiful, and 
they are all different. The Reynolds portrait, in which the 
Duchess, splendidly attired, with rouged cheeks and elaborately- 
dressed hair, plumed and jewelled, pauses at the top of a flight 
of steps she is about to descend, is wonderfully brilliant. The 
queen’ of society beams on the beholder in all her grandeur, 
splendour, and vivacity; but the radiant face is not by any 
means faultless; and it is not the same—or Sir Joshua did not 
see it so—as the brightly pensive, fascinating face, with slightly 
smiling lips arid musing eyes, which Gainsborough has painted, 
and of which one could never tire. His picture, whose 
simplicity is a triumph of skill, is a feast for the eyes and the 
imagination, which follows the fair woman in her hour of sylvan 
leisure, arid sees her pause in her stroll’ among the trees to rest 
against the stem of one of them, in an attitude of incomparable, 
easy grace, while she is full of her own thoughts and 
fancies: She wears not a single ornament, not one of 
those haphazard jewels which only Gainsborough among 
English painters knows how to drop by happy accident 
about his sitter’s dress; Sir Joshua's sitters take ‘‘sets” out of 
their jewel-boxes and put them on, of formal purpose—the 
exquisite figure is draped in a gown of no texture that ever was 
woven, of no tint that ever was dyed, and without the slightest 
hint of mantua-maker’s interference. The Reynolds is a little 
pretentious; the Gainsborough is the perfection of grace; and 
the portrait by Pine of the Duchess, then Lady Georgiana 
Spencer, aged sixteen, cannot be like her, for it gives her blue 
eyes, while in the other portraits the conquering orbs, irre- 
sistible alike by dukes and dustmen, are dark. A cluster of 
Spencers, the Countess with her two daughters (the beautiful 
Duchess, and the Countess of Bessborough), painted by Kauff- 
mann, and “ Charles John, Viscount Althorp,” a sturdy boy, with 
a frank, happy face, and a brown hand thrust into a blue sash, 
form a group inferior in interest only to that of which ‘‘ Malbrook” 
is the centre. Here are the first Countess Spencer, with such 
lovely creases in her speaking face; and the Lady Henrietta, with 
sly eyes and a humorous mouth, who looks as if she knew all 
about every one in the gallery, and might be easily coaxed into 
telling. Then there is a Viscount Althorp in a Vandyck costume, 
with long hair, who is much too modern for his dress; Countess 
Lavinia, in ‘a delicious mob-cap, and nestling among furs; and a 
perfectly delightful portrait of the Honourable William Poyntz, 
whose features remind one of Thornlill’s portrait of Jack 





toused head, the tilted nose, tell of ‘ potentialities,” and we can- 





Sheppard, but have a thoughtful and trustworthy expression. He 
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leans against a trec, in an elegant attitude, and the completest of 
shooting-costumes, according to the notions of his time; his crossed 
feet are daintily clad in soft, close-fitting, thin boots; his gun rests 
easily in his clasped hands, and he is speckless from head to foot. 
He has apparently taken out his dog and his gun to help him in 
hard thinking. Here is Richard Burke, who died at six-and- 
thirty, and was immortalised by his illustrious father’s grief,— 
handsome, and refined, with set, stern mouth, irresponsive 
to his fine, dark, smiling eyes. In the range of pictures above 
these, and beyond them, a far different epoch reproduces itself. 
Walker’s Cromwell, with his gloomy face and the historical warts, 
is being buckled into his armour; and Dobson’s Earl of South- 
ampton wears a lady’s scarf, rich in gold and colours, with grace- 
ful knotted fringe, across his mailed breast. Lady Dorothy 
Sydney laughs at us, through roses, over a door-way ; she would 
be more effective if her hat-brim were not apparently lined with 
blue paper, and caught in the picture-frame. Charlotte de la 
‘Tremouille, Countess of Derby, ugly, buxom, and brave, looks 
resolutely from her stinted square of canvas, reminding us in an 
instant of Peveril of the Peak ; and not far from her is a superb 
portrait of Sir Andrew Cuyp, in a steeple-crowned hat and a 
black doublet, which might have been expressly made for Colonel 
Bridgenorth. 

Can that fine portrait of Philip II. of Spain, by Sir Antonio 
Moro, which represents him with dark hair and beard, be genuine ? 
The painter gives Philip an unpleasant face, but the figure and 
the dress are elegant and refined. We have but to glance across 
the room, from the slayer to the victim, and a crowd of associa- 
tions gather upon us as our eyes rest upon Lucas de Heere’s 
portrait of Lady Jane Grey,—a most disenchanting picture, for 
the ‘‘ Epiphany Queen,” who sits stiffly, reading, in a red velvet 
gown cut straight across her chest, with the hard line, and defici- 
ency of tucker common to the men and women of the “‘low-necked”’ 
Tudor period, is affected, self-conscious, and,—fat. ‘These are 
not the only paintings in this choice collection which recall the 
tragic side of history; there is much in the air as we pass along 
their ranks beside the rustle of Court trains and the nodding of 
plumes, A painting, ‘after Vandyck,” of George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, as he lay dead, his handsome face still and 
peaceful, with the love-locks spread out upon the pillow, and the 
white sheet smothed over his breast, isone of the most beautiful. 
King James’s ‘‘dog,” Prince Charles’s ‘‘Steenie,” looks little 
like a murdered man ; there is awfulness indeed, but no distortion 
in the face. Again we look across the gallery, and find a link of 
association in the portrait of Anne Carr. A fair, sleek, blue- 
eyed, sweet, placid-looking woman was the Countess of Bedford, 
the daughter of the vilest of all King James’s favourites, Robert 
Carr, and of the worst woman of all his depraved Court. 

The Painters have a quiet corner to themselves, with only 
beautiful Benvenuto Cellini to intrude on them, as he exultingly 
handles the torso, which is reproduced many times outside. No 
one would find himself more at home in the Museum halls than 
the gifted and intractable artist in the precious metals. Vandyck, 
painted by himself, handsome, elegant, weak, and dissolute; the 
** Prince-Painter,” by Vandyck, much refined by the nobler and 
purer artist, and bedecked with his Chamberlain’s key ; Joas van 
Cleeve, painted by himself, with a crafty, calculating countenance ; 
Verrio, who writes ‘‘ The Painter ” across his canvas, with a pain- 
fully-studying face, and almost skeleton hands; Sir Peter Lely, 
with the smirk of all his portraits; Hogarth, making his sketches 
in the Green Park, and with such undue importance given to his 
legs that one suspects they were in reality his weak point; Sir 
Joshua as a youth, and in his prime. These are all full of interest 
and association, but they are eclipsed by two, which, in certain 
senses, are the gems of the whole collection. One is a portrait of 
Watteau, with a wonderful, light, cynical smile on the face, which 
is finely cut and perfectly trivial. He is apparently tuning the 
the instrument to whose music his hooped and powdered im- 
possible people are to dance—‘‘ never to leave off dancing, tra, 
la la” —and he presents an astonishingly artificial appear- 
ance, as of unending féte champétre and never-ceasing fancy- 
ball. The other is the portrait of himself which Murillo painted 
for his children. This is a picture never to be forgotten, grave, 
living, full of colour and expression, a revelation of the man to 
his fellows for all time. Standing slightly sideways within the 
oval of a picture-frame painted on the canvas, one perfect hand 
laid lightly and easily upon the ledge of it, the large face 
of the painter, with full, mobile lips, and black, contemplative 
eyes, looks seriously at the beholder, with a quiet realism of 
which no words can give any idea. At a first glance, one fancies 
that the calm man in the black-velvet doublet is going to speak ; 





when one has looked long at the wonderful portrait, it is difficul difficult 
to believe that he has not spoken. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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A DRIVE IN DEVONSHIRE. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 


Sir,—“ Nancy” has only had two slight attacks of megrims 
since the occasion of our calamities in the New Forest last year, 
She is in great force now, and as I was much concerned by seein, 
it stated in a local paper published at the time that I had only 
myself to thank for taking ‘‘an old serew” about the country, 
I had intended to redeem her reputation as a mare of spirit and 
strength by taking her this year to Devonshire. But my wife 
objected, for two reasons. Devonshire, she said, had hills of 
remarkably unique character, to climb which you ought to get a 
pony well accustomed to them,—the ascent of which, in 
Nancy’s case, might, moreover, bring on megrims. Further, 
Nancy wanted green food to keep off these unpleasant attacks, 
and ought to be turned out to grass. These reasons were power- 
ful. At the same time, I felt that Nancy or no Nancy, the 
‘“‘trap” must go. Cecilia is not easily satisfied with traps. For her 
peace of mind, they must be four-wheeled ; they must be roomy ; they 
must be very low; they must admit of jumping out on the shortest, 
notice ; they must facilitate the use of a double strap for the pair of 
dogs which usually accompany us in this simple auxiliary harness, 
and which are but seldom trusted to run alone because they areso 
ill-disciplined that, if free, they turn aside to chase rabbits, or 
even to hunt sheep. ll these conditions are not easily satisfied 
at a few hours’ notice, so we decided to take the trap by railway, 
and buy or hire a home-bred Devonshire pony on the spot. This 
was a nervous business. I don’t look ‘ horsey,’ and I don’t know 
how to act the part. The only thing I know how to do is to 
poke a horse in a particular place, and remark that it is not. 
“well ribbed-up,”—a phrase taught me by a friend. But I don't 
think that enough to sustain a reputation for shrewdness, and 
besides, I have not the least idea what being “‘ well ribbed-up” 
really is. When I consulted my landlord at Exeter, he looked 
at me so much in the way in which Littimer, the man-servant, 
looked at David Copperfield, that I could not venture to accept 
his offer of counsel if I would accompany him to the bazaar. He 
evidently, moreover, saw something ludicrous in my modest ex- 
pectation that I could buy a Dartmoor pony in Exeter. ‘‘ Exmoor, 
Sir, I suppose you mean,” he said, with a tone of scorn which 
made me feel that I was making some great geographical 
blunder. I did not defend myself, but Dartmoor was what I did 
mean. And why because Exeter is on the Exe you should only be 
able to buy Exmoor ponies there, I can’t understand even now. 
Dartmoor is, if anything, rather nearer to Exeter than Exmoor. 
But these are matters on which I suppose a priori reasoning is no 
safe guide, so I felt rebuked. But I was quite determined not to 
accompany that very cynical-looking landlord to the bazaar, and 
lay bare my ignorance under his eye. So we took a carriage for 
a drive, and [ entered into friendly conversation with the driver 
on the subject of ponies purchasable and hireable in Exeter, and 
discovering that he had a friend a butcher,—and a very handsome 
butcher he was,—with two Exmoor, or partly Exmoor, ponies for 
sale, we sent for them to try in the trap, and were much 
surprised at their minuteness. The elder,—indeed, the mother,— 
was a quiet little Quakerish-looking pony, of a sober cream-colour, 
which, after Nancy, looked like a largish mouse. The daughter, 
quite as little, was described by some as iron-grey, with a dash of 
bay, but I should have said roan-colour was the nearest. She 
reminded me a little, in colour, of a high-stepping blue horse, 
which a friend once wanted me to buy, and to which my only 
objection was that it looked so very like a circus-horse that I was 
sure all my friends would unanimously demand that I should ride 
it standing and on one foot,—a feat to which I am not equal. The 
two ponies were called “‘Old Polly” and ‘‘ Young Polly” by 
the handsome butcher, but this was a gross misnomer. There was 
nothing of the “ Polly” in them. Evidently they were ‘* Phoebes,” 
—neat, demure, conscientious, and a little conventional. And after 
driving both up to Pennsylvania, the high down above Exeter, 
whence you get a distant view both of Dartmoor and Exmoor, and 
whence you see Pynes, the very homelike house of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, beautifully situated below you, we decided on 
taking “‘ Phoebe, Junior,”—‘‘ Phoebe, Senior,” who was twelve 
years old, and had a dry cough, seeming hardly up to the exertion. 
If Phoebe Senior was too old, Phebe Junior was too young 
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She was only three years old, a mere baby ; but the handsome , had given something of a noisy and stirring character since 
butcher intimated that the Exmoor breed were generally broken Coleridge wrote his sonnet on his native stream. But the Otter 
and worked young, and that this was half-Exmoor, half-Arab, _ itself was as limpid, its sands as bright in colour, and its margin 
her father being of the pure Caucasian race. He would answerfor as willowy as when he saw its water ‘‘ with all its tints” flowing 
her going up or down the side of a house, if necessary, with sure before his eyes, and described, — 

foot. ‘The Pennsylvania ascent, though steep, is not exactly the “Thy crossing plank, thy margin’s willowy maze, 


«« side of a house,” and we noticed that Phoebe Junior was not | And bedded sand, that veined with various dyes 
| Gleamed through thy bright transparence to the gaze.” 











quite at her ease in descending it, so there were great searchings | 


of heart. But I wanted to be off, and to evade the humili- | Indeed, we were glad to let both the dogs’ gleam through the 


ting task of going to the bazaar with that condescending | V% 
scat And Phebe | brighter themselves afterwards. It was a still more lovely drive 


cynic, our landlord. So we risked it. 
Junior, who, of course, repeatedly reminded us of Mrs. 
Oliphant and “the young man from ’Omerton who “made 
an it,” was installed in Nancy’s place, which she just half- 
filled. My anxieties were greatly increased by patronising spec- 
tators,—the head ostler amongst them,—who proffered advice and 
criticisms of which I did not wholly fathom the drift. This function- 
ary advised me so decidedly to take Phoebe Junior, that I, 
having hitherto held it as a rule that horsey persons’ advice is 
always interested and misleading, was very near deciding on 
Pheebe Senior, on the simple principle that the ostler was probably 
engaged in the handsome butcher's interest, to advise what was 
most for the advantage of that gentleman and least for our own. 
Fortunately I abstained from pushing a sound principle into cases 
where I had no independent verification of its value. Phoebe 
Junior with care answered our purpose. Phcebe Senior’s 
cough alone would have destroyed all our pleasure. Moreover, 
with broken wind, she would hardly have surmounted some 
of our hills. Again, I was much exercised in spirit by hear- 
ing several observers remark, ‘‘ A breedy little pony.” I knew 
what a well-bred pony meant, but all ponies must be bred, 
and whether ‘ breedy’ meant well-bred or ill-bred I felt in great 
doubt. I was not quite sure from the tone whether the epithet 
was said in praise or blame. I was aware that weeds are very apt 
to breed fast, and the tormenting idea struck me that this word 
might be Devonshire for ‘ weedy,’—which I knew to be a horsey 
term of great dispraise, though I hardly knew in what sense. 
When I asked the meaning of the term, the persons who used 
it gazed silently at me and were obviously grieved. This cost me 
many minutes of anguish. I have since had reason to believe that 
they meant well-bred,—which indeed Phoebe Junior was. She was 
alittle thin-skinned, the least roughness of the harness fretted her,— 
a little weak in her graceful little hind-legs,—a little conventional, 
—she was never frisky or skittish, and did not indulge in one joke 
all the time, but this absence of fun was a great merit in Cecilia’s 
eyes. A little Dartmoor pony whose acquaintance we subse- 
quently made had, I should think, more humourin her than Phoebe 
Junior, and Pheebe Senior, and all their ancestors put together. 
However, perhaps this pretty and gentle pony would not have 
suited us. Cecilia likes humour, she says, but not in harness. 
Well, before our journey to Dartmoor we were bound to Lyme 
Regis. Cecilia had known Charmouth long years ago, and 
wished to revisit it. I, too, had the greatest desire to see the 
chief scene of Miss Austen’s ‘* Persuasion,” especially that upper 
Cobb, from which Captain Wentworth jumped down Louisa 
Musgrove once too often. So we turned our little mouse’s head 
eastwards towards Ottery St. Mary, which lay in our way, the 
place of Coleridge’s birth, and in the neighbourhood of which 
the present Chief Justice of the Common Pleas still has a 
residence. It was a grand sight to see us drive out of Exeter, 
with a rampart of luggage opposite us almost high enough to obscure 
little Pheebe’s diminutive form, one dog barking vehemently 
in the carriage, and one running extatically in the mud. The 
officials of the inn prophesied in low tones that the pony was 
not strong enough for such a vehicle. And indeed I denounced 


| Otter’s “ bright transparence ” to our gaze, for they were all the 
' the next day to Lyme. I gave Phcebe, Junior, a ‘leader’ to help 
| her up the great hill out of Ottery, which rose up like a wall east of 
the little town, and Phcebe appreciated this attention. She had not 
turned a hair when the clumsy old horse and his driver departed 
from us, leaving us on a wild heath looking at a view as broad and 
fair as any English county contains,—the wide-based, gradually in- 
clined cones of the Devonshire hills stretching to the north and west 
of us, and the inner slopes of the cliffs of the Channel to the south. 
Pheebe trotted as merrily over the level table-land of the next few 
miles as if she had found no weight in the carriage at all. But after 
passing the bridge over the Axe her aplomb was tried by meeting 
one of those frightful traction-engines, which are preceded by a 
herald with a flag of warning. Yet Phcebe’s aplomb was not 
found wanting. Perhaps she wants imagination, but she has 
wonderful self-possession for a baby of three. The first glimpse 
of Lyme and Charmouth bay, and the Dorsetshire cliffs stretching 
out to Portland Island, on a sea as blue as the deepest of Italian 
skies, was as striking as the first glimpse of an Alpine landscape 
when you first surmount the shoulder of the pass. The sea was one 
wide sheet of deep and lustrous blue, the white town nestled beneath 
looked far more romantic than was at all needful for the scene of the 
very sober passion of any of Miss Austen’s heroines,—even her best 
and gentlest. The richly-coloured and deeply-farrowed cliffs be- 
yond Charmouth,—Golden Cap, with his yellow crown, and all his 
many-coloured companions,—gave a splendidly-variegated setting 
to that still deep world of blue; while far to the south, Portland 
Island melted away into the sea, like some island of the blest, instead 
' of the purgatory of convicts it is. There was not a white speck upon 
| the ocean except a solitary sail, and the delicate curve of foam trend- 
ing away along the beach. Buta moment of peril was approaching. 
The descent into Lyme is a long steep slide. Phoebe Junior's 
strength was in her mind rather than in her legs. Cecilia descended. 
I descended and went carefully to Phoebe’s head. The dogs 
barked. ‘The little creature struggled more and more against the 
weight of the carriage, but at last, when the incline was near 45°, 
she began to “cave in,” and my belief is that she was about to 
adopt the expedient of some Devonshire ponies on their native 
hills, when they squat down and slide. Cecilia, haunted with the 
notion of megrims, cried to a man that the pony was having a 
fit. He gave it as his opinion that she was only squirming 
beneath the fretting of some of the harness, which had rubbed off 
a little of her skin, but it was all that I and another volunteer 
from Lyme could do to persuade her not to sit down. Cecilia 
tugged behind to diminish the pressure of the carriage on Phoebe 
Junior. A few mild-mannered and rather apathetic boys collected 
to watch the transit, Lyme expressed a grave interest rather than 
an indecent curiosity in the matter, but tendered no unneces- 
sary help. When we reached the inn at last in safety, the 
ostler remarked that for such ponies as ours, on such hills as 
those of Devon and Dorset, a drag was absolutely requisite, and 
from that day the history of our drives was the history of a lively 
and incessant controversy between Cecilia and myself on the pro- 
priety of using or not using that “irrepressible” drag. It was 
a sort of drag-hunt through Devonshire.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Your Last YEArR’s CorresronpENt. 








the carpet-bag, which cast its portentous shadow upon us, 
as Atlas flung its shadow “ across the Western foam,” as an 
article of cargo which must be sent home at once in order to 
lighten the ship; so it returned by rail from Ottery St. Mary. 
Our drive lay through a wide and smiling landscape, but hardly 
one of high beauty, Phoebe Junior showing a well-disciplined 
spirit, and behaving with the utmost phlegm and propriety, even 
when we met a large detachment of Volunteer Artillery on the 
march from Honiton, which would have startled any pony with a 
less old head on its young shoulders. The view down the wide, 
bright valley of the Otter,—full of light, but full also of indolent 
and dreamy colour, like Coleridge’s genius, —with the distant gleam 
of the Channel on the horizon, and the great heathery hill which 
divides the Otter valley from the valley of the Axe, facing us, 
was beautiful; and we were glad to stay for the night in the 


DR. DOLLINGER ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
(To THs EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 

Sir,—In the belief that many of the readers of the Spectator will 
be interested to know the opinion of such a man as Dr. Dillinger 
on the Eastern Question, 1 proceed to give you the substance of 
an exposition of his views, given in the course of a pleasant 
afternoon which I spent with him last week in company with a 
friend with whom I am travelling. But let me say, first of all, 
why I think Dr. Dollinger's opinion in this matter entitled to 
much weight. Dr. Dillinger isa great theologian, but his studies 
have not been exclusively theological. He has studied general 
history with a thoroughness which few men living can equal, and 
as a Councillor of State he occupies an honoured and influential 





prettily situated little town, to which, however, a great silk-mill 





position in the politics of his country. In addition to this, there is 
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probably no other man in Europe whose circle of correspondents is | Bulgaria, the Russian Government will probably be forced to 
so wide and various as Dr. Déllinger’s. It includes not merely pro- | intervene, whatever the hazard. 
fessional scholars, but diplomatists, statesmen, and ecclesiastics of | Qne of the main causes of the present complication, Dr 
the highest rank. Your readers will remember the important | Dillinger thinks, was the rejection by England of the Berlin 
part which his correspondence with Count Arnim played in that | Memorandum, without suggesting any alternative. This, together 
Co hasen libsdion, 1 So giteg hs RA’ A's mn Wha | mgs sal Tag & potion, (6 bakers Ol 
Caster i gt . rope, and Turkey in particular, to believe that England w 
has founded his conclusions on an intimate knowledge of the vari- | prepared, if need be, to fight for the status quo in T Yer om, pu 
ous aspects of the question, and of the views and wishes of some | Dillinger said emphatically that Lord Derby's explanation of 
of those who must necessarily exercise a potent influence on its | the real motive of the English Government in sending the flect 
final solution. Stated briefly, then, Dr. Ddllinger’s opinions are | to Besika Bay took all Germany by surprise. 
to the following effect :— ituati i ili : 

The sbulalint of Turkey within the comity of civilised Christ- a neertaly oncamnanryyeey het tr anh = as Soleus 
endom was a grievous error, for the Turkish Government, even | give a creat deal to be able a. hae - be = — : wu? vee 
if it had the will, is quite unable to shape its policy by the pa icon get possession of Constantinople, bet showishesteaa 

. . . . . . . ’ 
ae —_— — — ae ee of — possession of it in her own way, and that is not yet. Constanti- 
— y eac sag “ra ; reir . jee . — h pone nople is one thing, European Turkey is another, and eagerly as 
= — a pig Mtg ae 8 ‘abeolately we rl Russia desires to acquire the former, she has certainly no desire 
ever, any idea of equality between the True Believer and the - - ” —— bon whels 4 ¢ * ong? -: would be very glad, for 
Infidel. Neither in the army nor in the tribunals of justice reg sp rt nia Sol pepesrsnc Page — ot ee 
bin awe ‘ : o do so. ‘There is indeed a party in Austria, headed by th ° 
can the Christian be placed on a footing of equality with the | ggke Albert, which is very co aa to add Fe to ih i 
pe i tay ite “a eer ae mapped ea ay ps But the ry pa a sar and the agp are opposed 
) SREE-Gl-se ‘ mm, 8 , to the project, and if they adopt it eventually, it will be because 
mp a ep ert aap need byork bo onlortygemgely of 
yo 8 fans ane : . quo, As to Germany, it is impossible to dive into the breast of 
S a in tee due dl fee me —e aay? and divine we intentions, but so far as his opinions are 

. 4 nown, they are in the direction of granting auto y 

remain for ever unarmed, in presence of their armed Mahom- Christian ps sos of Turkey,—and sane a i be F 
medan fellow-subjects, nor can they be allowed any voice in the | the German people. They are very bitter against Russia just now. 
: * * . “ 7 . “e - “ , 
— gens -nagnale » ene poet —-ci test AO — they ee hed of aggressive designs on Constantinople. 

Ss ’ , the grea 8 g acm *Y | Germany would probably resent, even more than England, the 
° | 3 ‘ . * ° x ¢ . > * » . . : 
ohm oe caee 6 eons Senet ann te 

™ . ss . and will gladly help in the work of pacification. Italy sympathis 
the Koran to the administration of the Christian provinces of | with ta pla ah gladly re in the Fhe i des 
Turkey. ‘To their neglect in this respect is mainly due the pre- i ic Afi ati 
fo policy which shall secure a bond fide autonomy to the Christian 
sent crisis. ‘To say that the insurrection in Bulgaria, Herzegovina | ; y z ee ee : : 
pasar A "wig ane ns saale io ra ~% a, population of Turkey. There remains England, which occupies 
o : ms ae pet si a i a “3 poe a st ervia | just now an exceptionally advantageous position in the diplomacy of 
pg tae = Se i ae gyre oe | the Eastern Question. France, Germany, Austria, and Russia check 
combustible materials to work upon. The real cause of the in- | resphic sel ste "England = te oar See oa 
> > ; TT -3 wat « ic » ag 7 ; - nT ~ o 28 r 
Pg — wa paper oe cpa vercge tag The Fake system | take up the cause of the oppressed Christians of Turkey, without 
; SS a “ really no ung better than an organised and | exposing herself to the suspicion of interested motives and ulterior 
Coe 18e rigan " and the insurrection was in truth @ | designs. The voluntary cession of the Ionian Islands, Dr. Dillinger as- 
a Page e fey be and al pad Pcgg life | sured us, made an immense impression throughout Eastern Europe. 
€ ’ 1€ part of the Oppressed VAristians. 1ere | Tt brought home to people’s imaginations and understandings, in 
veh: ness sated A ts Tociee Gemeed Od ont ane ee ee ee eee 
y NG as & me ’ S x ness of Englis icy. , therefore, England were now to take 
approve of it. Whatever the designs of Russia may be, there | the lead in ice Galea Ear Os ‘Christian provinces of 
ean be no question that the insurrection in Herzegovina was re- | Turkey she would inevitably prevail, and thus gain the lasting 
garded at St. Petersburg as inconvenient and inopportune. Russia | anovne of those who are necessarily destined to take the place 
is, for the present at least, sincerely pacific. She would even | of the effete and incorrigible ‘Turk. A contrary line of action 
make considerable sacrifices to avoid war. But despotic as she is | would infallibly play the game of Russia, for it would be certain 
in her form of government, she is particularly sensitive to popular | t) drive the Christians of Turkey into the arms of Russia as 
impulses, and the pro-Slavie sympathies of the population may ! their only friend. 
compel her to draw the sword against Turkey at all risks. : secure : 
Dr. Déllinger fortified his opinion on this point by several | an Dee er pe Ae pues to. he. Gerees ~ 
team ah ani. ita aadlies Gide.” A cine don nd teat for that it must be secured, in some shape or other, is 
ee Pag - : | inevitable. Christian Europe must take care to render a 
there was a pilgrimage to Kiev, the holy city of Russia. On 4s Turki aaeition % aad iowi 
arriving at the chapel, which was the goal of the pilgrimage, the nesieen of ie a. oie sone magento, Mer eerere. 
wr * 3 p nd : une | several schemes, Dr. Dillinger’s own view is that the best plan 
walls were found covered with pictorial illustrations of the Turkish } 5414 be a mixed Commission of the Christian Powe ittin 
atrocities in Bulgaria and Herzegovina. The pilgrims naturally | ; ee ee eee ee ee 
int a Pg permanently at Constantinople. ‘This Commission would super- 
became greatly excited, and the authorities, fearing an outbreak, vrs tha Tenklsh Adulnisteation in the dictarbed : It 
ordered the monks to remove the pictures. The latter positively | oa ee oe ae en ee 
i | would really secure what Sultan after Sultan has lavishly promised, 
refused to comply, and the authorities dared not enforce their | : 
; 2 : | but never fulfilled—perfect equality to all creeds and races. It 
orders, for fear of the people. The excitement caused by the | : : 
t a me 3 S ~~ | would choose the best men, not necessarily excluding Mahom- 
tale of Turkish atrocities which has spread through England like |, waans to fill th “em st held lusively b 
a conflagration, ought to show us how impossible it may be for annette Fe re ae, Se ae 


tussia to maintain much longer her present pacific attitude dia , : F 
in face of a popular agitation in favour of a war of | Dr. Dillinger frankly admits that his scheme ought, if adopted, 


vengeance against Turkey. The Russian people, be it re- | to be regarded as only provisional, since of course its aim would 
membered, regard the victims of Turkish cruelty and lust | be so to improve the condition of the Christians of Turkey, y thet 
as their own brethren and sisters. So that to our feelings | they should eventually be able to dispense with the Commission 
ef compassion and resentment is added, in their case, the | and govern themselves. I observe from a telegraphic notice in a 
powerful motive of kindred. They feel as we should feel if | German ~~ thas Losd Stratford de Redcliffe hes proposed 8 
Canada had been the scene of the Bulgarian horrors. Bear in | scheme agreeing in its main outlines with Dr. Dillinger’s. This 
mind, too, that this burning desire to punish the authors of this | ® * singular coincidence. 

great crime pervades the army through all its ranks, and then | I have not seen Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet yet, but it is evidently 
reflect that no form of government is so helpless against popular producing a great effect on the Continent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
movements which permeate the whole nation as a despotism. If} ‘our Seasons Hotel, Munich, September 11. M. MacCor1, 
the Turks repeat in Servia even a small part of their crimes in | —_—— 
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ah. 
BESIKA BAY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ K.,” bids you ask ‘the men of the 
world” what they think of the impartiality of the Spectator. 
Much is, no doubt, said in the world which does not reach a 
country parsonage. But they who read the Spectator, whether in 
town or country, must be equally competent to speak on this 
question, and I would say that I subscribe to your paper not 
because I concur in your political views, but because, in addition 
to your admirable literary criticism, I nowhere else find such 
general fairness of statement, nor so generous a readiness to admit 
a contrary argument. I cannot go so far as to say, with a brother- 
clergyman, that you never pen an unfair word, but I quite believe 
that you never mean to, and I am about to appeal to you in that 
conviction. 

I confine myself to one point in the present exciting contro- 
yersy, one of which you have made as much as any one, as im- 
plicating our Government in the responsibility for the Bulgarian 
atrocities, —I mean the despatch of our Fleet to Besika Bay. I 
do not possess the Parliamentary papers, but I have Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet before me, and I quote from his statements. 
He says :—‘‘ The insurrection broke out in Bulgaria on April 20, 
and the horrors of the repression had reached their climax in the 
beginning of May.” I rather suspect he has overlooked the difference 
of “style,” and that for April 20 we should read May 2. At al] 
events, the massacre at Batak is dated in the Daily News on the 
$rd May. No information, however, had reached Sir Henry 
Elliot on the 9th May, on which day he telegraphed to the admiral 
in the Mediterranean to bring the fleet to Besika Bay. Clearly, 
then, that movement (ordered by the Foreign Office on the 15th) 
could in no way have conduced to the Bulgarian horrors. Had 
it any bearing, and what, on subsequent events? Its immediate 
object was to prevent any Mussulman outbreak in Constantinople 
or its neighbourhood, such as had occurred at Salonica on the 6th, 
and in this it appears to have been successful. Mr. Gladstone 
says, ‘‘ The measure was substantially wise and purely pacific. If 
rightly understood, it had no political aspect, or if any, one rather 
anti-Turkish than Turkish.” But it was not “‘ rightly understood ;” 
it was taken as a demonstration against Russian intervention, and 
an assurance to Turkey that England would back her through 
thick and thin. This was stated in all the papers of Europe, 
and the Government enjoyed the popularity of a determined 
policy in consequence. Such is the charge. Well, as regards 
Russian intervention, I see that Sir H. D. Wolfe, speaking at 
Christ Church, told his constituents that an expedition of 25,000 
Russian troops was actually prepared to embark at Nicolaieff for 
Constantinople, and was arrested by the movement of the British 
fleet to Besika Bay. So far, then, the ‘‘ demonstration ” was not 
without effect. But how about Turkey and the European 
Powers? Mr. Gladstone says that a similar movement in 1853 
was the immediate precursor of the Crimean war, and that ‘in 
the absence of information,” the British nation could not avoid 
supposing that it had the same meaning in 1876. The British 
nation, however, did not slaughter the Bulgarians, or any one 
else, and if [ mistake not, the Prime Minister did inform Par- 
liament that no umbrage was given or taken at St. Petersburg. 
The question is not what was known or thought in England, but 
what information was possessed by the Powers and by Turkey. 
Now, it appears that the other Ambassadors at Constantinople 
united with Sir H. Elliot in the request for the fleet to be sent to 
Besika Bay. Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone says, was “‘ sagaciously 
alive” to the danger of a misconstruction, and to avoid it, actually 
ordered the fleet to Smyrna instead. He yielded, and Mr. 
Gladstone believes ‘‘he was quite right in yielding to the 
renewed and just instances of the Ambassador.” Here, then, 
there could be no misunderstanding on the part of the Powers 

represented at Constantinople. We come, in the last place, to 
Turkey, with whom it was of the most importance to prevent a 
misconception of the measure. Are we to believe that Sir H. 
Elliot, having sent for the fleet to repress any outburst of 
Moslem ferocity, having been expressly warned by Lord Derby 
of the danger of a misunderstanding, was yet so weak, or rather 
80 wicked, as to allow his own “ anti-T'urkish” movement to be 
regarded by the Ottoman Government as an assurance of support 


through thick and thin? Itisa manifest absurdity. There can be | 


no question that he did remonstrate, as he says he did, and his re- 
monstrances were the more weighty, as he meant them to be, 
from the presence of our ironclads at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles, His life and the lives of all the Europeans in Constanti- 
nople depended on his making his meaning clear. 


Why, then, were the atrocities permitted to occur in Bulgaria 
or elsewhere? Why, in the first place, the scene was beyond the 
reach of the fleet, and of our Ambassador's information. It is but 
too certain that his Intelligence Department was lamentably 
ineffective, whether from his own want of vigilance, or the reduc- 
tion of our consular staff, we do not know ; but for neither is the 
Conservative Government responsible, any more than for the 
policy which brought about the Crimean war, or the treaties which 
have since determined our relations with Turkey. 

In the next place, there was really no Government in Con- 
stantinople that could give effect to Sir H. Elliot’s remonstrances, 
had they been ever so well disposed. In April and May the 
Sultan was demented or inaccessible; in June he was deposed ; 
and the Porte has been ever since in the agonies of conspiracy 
and assassination. This was precisely the time for the Pashas in 
the provinces, who purchase their governments, and as you acutely 
observed, fight better without a Sultan than with one, to recoup 
themselves after their own fashion. ‘Their ferocious instincts 
glutted themselves all the more savagely from being released from 
the fear of superior authority. The Government was broken up, 
and the horde returned to its nature. Perhaps one reason for 
the reluctance of the Cabinet at Constantinople to accept a truce 
may be a fear of the Pashas coming back from the field, and 
playing their own part in the struggle for power. If this be so, 
it is the strongest of all arguments for an immediate abandon- 
ment of the policy so long pursued by successive Administrations, 
and at once excluding this ruined and detestable mockery of a 
Government from the family of European States, to which it was 
admitted by the Crimean war. It is an urgent call to unite with 
Russia in clearing the Turks out of the Danube and the north of 
the Balkan. But I submit, with some confidence, that it forms no 
ground of censure on the present Administration, and least of all 
upon Lord Beaconsfield, who (unless my memory is greatly in 
fault) has more than any other statesman of our day withstood 
the Russophobia which has so often excited the British public.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Gronrce Trevor, D.D. 

[On the 26th June, Lord Hammond, Lord Napier and Ettrick, 
and Lord Stratheden and Campbell all praised the Government 
for adhering to the old policy of the Crimean war, and sending 
the fleet to Besika Bay. Lord Derby accepted the praise without 
any disclaimer. It was not till the public excitement about the 
atrocities began, that in answering the deputation which went to 
him on the 14th July, he suddenly astonished the world with the 
true reason for the despatch of that fleet.—Ep. Spectator.] 


SHORT SERVICE FOR OFFICERS AND EARLY 
RETIREMENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—The Army Promotion and Retirement Commissioners re- 
port,—1. That promotion cannot in future be sustained without 
retirements being effected in the lower ranks. 2. That these 
retirements must in some form be brought about or accompanied 
by a pension or sum of money. 

The Commissioners estimate the amount of permanent annual 
charge necessary to bring about retirements at about £350,000, 
and to this must be added for the next eight years an annual 
charge of nearly double this sum, in order to give compensation 
for injury done to existing interests. ‘The first of these two con- 
clusions must, I think, be accepted as incontrovertible, but the 
second, if accepted at all, will only be accepted by those who are 
convinced that no better method can be devised for selecting offi- 
cers for appointment to their first commissions than open com- 
petition, and no better method for promoting them from rank to 
rank than seniority tempered by rejection. 

If it can be shown that by adopting other methods of ap- 
pointing and promoting officers, the necessity of effecting early 
retirements chiefly by means of pecuniary inducements might be 
obviated, the real question to be determined will then become,— 
is it better to adopt these methods, and to save £350,000 per 
annum, or to expend £350,000 per annum for the sake of pre- 
serving the special advantages of the existing methods ? 

With reference to the subject of first appointments, | find the 
following paragraphs in the Report of the Commissioners :—‘‘ One 
great object of the abolition of Purchase was to open the ranks 
of the Army to those who had limited means equally with those 
who were richer...... There would, no doubt, be plenty of 
men who have private means ready to fill the ranks with much less 
prospects ” [than the pecuniary inducements to early retirement 
recommended by the Commissioners].— Vide Introductory Ob- 








servations, Report, p. 14. 
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Are we then to understand that Parliament and the nation | 
are asked deliberately to approve of a policy which will entail the 
consequence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer having to pay so 
large a premium as £350,000 per annum for the sake of enabling 
a certain class of young gentlemen to perform duties which another | 
class is able and willing to perform without any premium what- 
ever? If so, why should we not offer a bounty to farmers to 
raise crops of oats on land where it would be more profitable to 
grow wheat? Errors such as these are the natural consequence 
of dividing responsibility, of one set of Ministers framing regu- 
lations for appointment and promotion, and leaving it to their 
successors to make provision for retirement. 

Let us, then, have no hesitation in recognising the fact that our 
present policy, having been adopted without reference to any 
definite scheme of retirement, is founded on imperfect data,—that 
it is mistaken in principle, and must be abandoned. 

Our regiments are so organised that, in time of peace and 
under the excellent rule limiting the tenure of regimental com- 
mand to five years, it is impossible to provide vacancies in the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel for more than about one-fifth of 
the total number of officers who enter the Service. We must 
therefore endeavour so to regulate the conditions of nomination 
that the personal interests of about four-fifths of all those ap- 
pointed to commissions shall tend to favour, or at least shall not 
be absolutely incompatible with voluntary retirement after a short 
period of service. 

How is this to be done? There are, I think, at least three 
methods to choose from. First, we might adopt what would be 
a modified form of one of the regulations of the Purchase system. 
In addition to passing a prescribed examination, which might be 
either qualifying or competitive, we might require a certain pro- 
portion (say, four-fifths) of the persons nominated to deposit in 
the hands of the Secretary of State for War a considerable sum 
(say, from £500 to £1,500) ; this deposit to be returned with in- 
terest to those officers who retire from the Army before com- 
pleting whatever period of service might be prescribed as qualify- 
ing for pension, but to be forfeited to the State by those officers 
who, after serving the prescribed period, retire either on half or 
on full pay. 

If the prejudice against every arrangement connected with the 
obnoxious Purchase system is so great, that it would be useless 
to ask Parliament to reimpose in any shape a pecuniary payment 
as one of the conditions of appointment, then, secondly, we might 
require a short period of military service (say, seven years, part 
of which might be completed in the Militia) as one of the indis- 
pensable qualifying conditions for obtaining any of the following 
privileges and adyantages which it is in the power of the Crown 
either to grant or to withhold :—(a.) The privilege of presenta- 
tion to the Sovereign. (b.) The higher appointments in the Civil 
Service, such as clerkships in the offices of the Secretaries of 
State, diplomatic and consular appointments, commands in the 
police and constabulary, governorships of gaols, &e. (c.) The 
appointment of deputy-lieutenant of a county and of Justice of 
the Peace. 

Or, thirdly, if neither of these two methods is approved of, 
we might on their first appointment only commission officers 
for a limited term of years (say, five or seven), under the condi- 
tion that at the end of this period one out of five should be 
recommissioned for life, and the remainder discharged. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that this third method is the best 
possible arrangement that could be made for the interests of the 
State. It would secure the power of selecting picked men for the 
higher regimental ranks, and would provide a great reserve of 
thoroughly trained officers, many of whom would, no doubt, 
accept commissions in Militia or Volunteer corps. 

Whether or not such an arrangement would suit the personal 
interests of individuals must, of course, until the experiment is 
tried, be a mere matter of opinion. I myself am inclined to 
think there would be no difficulty in finding a sufficient number 
of properly qualified young gentlemen willing to accept com- 
missions on these terms. 

Probably the result of a thorough examination and discussion 
of the three methods proposed might be the construction of a 
measure combining the advantages of each. A very slight con- 
sideration of the effect that would be produced by the adoption 
of any one of them, will certainly suffice to show that a lavish 
expenditure of the public money for the sake of inducing early 
retirements would be unnecessary and unjustifiable—I am, 








Sir, &e., A, C, R, 
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THE SLAV AND THE TURK. 
I. 
"Tis not the lordly Crescent that stirs our souls to rage, 
Although in Europe’s story it reddens many a page ; 
Not Mekka’s fervid gospel, though oft its votaries pour’d 
On shuddering Christian valleys the storm of fire and sword - 
"Tis not for us upon that faith to fix a felon stain, 
Whose champions brought us lore, and light, and art through 
conquered Spain ; 

From Arab schools and Arab skill we’ve gained too much to damn 
With Catholic anathema the children of Islam! 


Il. 
No! ’tis the horde from Oxus poured which set the baneful rule 
Of a soulless, base, and bloody race in the bright lands of 
Stambuil ; 
The race that boasts where’er its hosts of savage conquerors trod 
No grass can grow, no blossom show the fostering breath of God, 
The Crescent-flag on high they flaunt, the gilt Kordn they kiss; 
They pray a chiming Arab chaunt, no fast or feast they miss ; 
But nought can cleanse their bosoms from the foul, dark blood 
that ran 
In the veins of their savage fathers from the wastes of wild Turin, 


R Y. 


Il. 
’Mid squabbling in our homestead, they came in blood and fire: 
Through squabbling in our homestead they stayed, a presence 
dire ; 
Now Nemesis, awaking, knocks at their robber-gate, 
But squabbling in our homestead avails to stay their fate. 
We form a single homestead, we Celt, and Slav, and Greek, 
Latin, and Goth, together,—why, mutuai hurt to wreak, 
Should dynasties or statesmen goad on good Christian folk, 
When Christian kin are struggling to break the Tatar yoke? 
IV. 

What recks it if our kinsmen in ignorance be sunk, 
Like that in which their masters have lain for ages drunk? 
Though deeds of blood defile them, still shall we deem the same 
Of serfs by wrong embruted and lords whom nought can tame? 
Ages of power and splendour on these have failed to tell; 
Now comes the hour of Vengeance,—-who dares forbid its knell? 
Up, Christians! strike for Freedom! God’s curse upon the work 
Of villain statesmen plotting to save the ruffian Turk! 

NM. EF 





THE WORM’S HEAD. 
Patient, with folded wings, with lifted head, 

Watchful, outlooking-seaward, sits the Form 

Who Dragon -like defies the approaching storm, 
That gathering in the west moves on to spread 
Rhos-sili’s sands with foam,—or, gentlier, shed 

Its burthen o’er the wardship of the Worm, 

The faery land of Gower, where wonders swarm, 
Of Arthur’s might or Merlin’s magic bred. 

So frown, ye guardian-cliffs that us surround 

To keep us free within! The tempest’s shock 
And the assaulting billows make rebound, 

But not to deafen us !—lest we should mock 
The cries of anguish’d peoples, whose fair lands 
Are ravaged by the lustful Moslem bands. 

Hersert New. 





MEMOIRS OF GEORGE TICKNOR.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 
Iv reviewing this record of Mr. ‘Ticknor’s life and literary labours, 
there are some preliminary observations that must be made before 
entering into any detailed criticism, and the first and mostimportant 
of these is onerelating tothe peculiar nature of this biography. In- 
deed, it is hardly a biography at all, and would be better described 
as a series of anecdotes and observations on the celebrities whom 
Mr. Ticknor encountered in his travels. From the beginning to 
the end of the first volume (of which alone we speak in this notice), 
we form no idea whatever of Mr. ‘Ticknor’s personality. There is 





* Ticknor's Memoirs. London: Sampson Low and Co 
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no portrait of him prefixed to the memoir, and not the slightest 
description of him given anywhere. The editorial part, for which 
Mr. Hillard is responsible, is of the most bald, uninteresting 
character, and is hardly useful even to string the journals and 
correspondence together. There seems to have been no trace of 
human frailty, or even boyish folly, from his earliest years. All 
the sentiments he utters are irreproachably correct ; all the facts 
recorded of him are praiseworthy. It is is impossible to read the 
beginning of the book, and not to long for one small blemish upon 
this American Crichton ; to hear that he once boxed his young 
brother’s ears, or put gunpowder into his grandfather's snuff-box. 
A few of the details of which there are such a profusion in 
Rousseau’s Confessions would be invaluable here, but they are not 
forthcoming, and to the last George Ticknor remains before us as 
ashadowy personage, who joined to an active, intelligent mind a 
great thirst for knowledge and a very unusual power of work. 
As the book begins, so it proceeds; always displaying a calm 
reasonableness. Mr. Ticknor seems never to have been led away 
by feeling into any enthusiasm. Sir Humphry Davy, Lord Byron, 
Madame Recamier, Goethe, Chateaubriand, and hosts of others, 
all receive their due meed of discriminating approbation. But 
neither the eloquence of the poet, the wisdom of the philosopher, 
nor the attractions of the beauty, had the power to disturb Mr. 
Ticknor for a mement from the serene, critical atmosphere in 
which he habitually lived. We find little stories and re- 
marks about hundreds of celebrated people in these two long 
yolumes, but in hardly one case do we find that Mr. Ticknor 
really understood the nature of the person he was describing. 
Regarded as the experiences of a clear-sighted man, endowed 
with a marvellous faculty for work, this book possesses an interest 
of its own; but regarded in any way as a life, or as having any 
interest beyond that which arises from the number of celebrated 
people Mr. Ticknor met (and with many of whom he was inti- 
mate), the book is a failure. It seems a somewhat hard saying, 
but it is nevertheless true, that the least interesting person in the 
work is George Ticknor himself. No purely literary life can be 
interesting, if the human element is entirely left out; and even 
while Mr. Ticknor was quite a young man, his letters read like 
exercises in English composition, and though they always express 
correct and amiable sentiments, seem quite devoid of youth, and 
generally of any deep feeling. Take the following letter, for in- 
stance, the first in the book, written at the age of twenty-three, 
to one of his own age :— 

“ My plan, as far as I have one, is to employ the next nine months 
in visiting the different parts of this country, and in reading those books 
and conversing with those persons from whom I can learn in what par- 
ticular parts of the countries I mean to visit I can most easily compass 
my objects. The whole tour in Europe I consider a sacrifice of enjoy- 
ment to improvement. I value it only in proportion to the great means 
and inducements it will afford me to study,—not men, but books. 
Wherever I establish myself, it will be only with a view of labour; 
and wherever I stay—even if it be but a week—I shall, I hope, devote 
myself to some study, many more hours in the day than I do at home.” 
This plan of proceeding was actually carried out, for on Mr. 
Ticknor’s arrival in England in 1815, at the age of twenty-four, 
he stayed in London barely six weeks, during which he contrived 
to make the acquaintance of Byron, Murray, Gifford, Jeffreys, 
and many other literary notables, and thence departed for Géttin- 
gen, where he continued for nearly twenty months in almost un- 
interrupted study. There is little of general interest in the first 
visit to London, except the passage relating to Lord Byron, who 
seems to have taken advantage of Mr. Ticknor's thirst for infor- 
mation to poke some quiet fun at him, asking him, for instance, 
‘“whether he considered Barlow was the American Homer ;” and 
then, speaking of Gifford, Lord Byron is reported to.have said 
“that he was so good-natured, that if he ever says a bitter thing 
in a conversation or a review he does it unconsciously!” All of 
which to hear did Mr. Ticknor seriously incline, and entered it in 
his journal in perfect good-faith. This want of the perception of 
humour is very noticeable throughout the volume, and runs 
hand in hand with Mr. Ticknor’s feeling for Art, which is practi- 
cally nil, 

In August, 1815, then, behold Mr. Ticknor settled at Gottingen, 
duly matriculated, and living the regular student-life of that time 
and place. Rising at five and going to bed before ten, and having 
in the course of the day nine hours’ study by himself and four 
hours with the professors (which amount, he naively tells his 
father, ‘‘ is, I suppose, as much as my health will bear”), Mr. 
Ticknor does not seem to have wasted much of his time, and we 
fancy such a course as this for twenty months would astonish 
even the most hard-reading of our modern University students. 
According to his own account, he had while there three acquaint- 





ances and one friend (his countryman Everett), whom he saw once 
a week. ‘The effect the Sistine Madonna of Raphael had when 
Mr. Ticknor visited Dresden during the vacation seems to have 
been very great, it being the only picture in that famous gallery 
which he remembered after having been there,—no uncommon 
result of trying to see thirteen hundred pictures in a couple of 
hours :— 

“From looking at a collection of thirteen hundred pieces an hour or 
two, I cannot, of course, say anything; but of the effect of one piece 
upon my unpractised eye I cannot choose but speak, for I would not 
willingly lose the recollection of what I now feel,—I mean the picture 
called the ‘Madonna di San Sisto.’..... I had often heard of the 
power of fine paintings, and I knew that Raphael was commonly 
reckoned the master of all imitation, and that this was one of the 
highest efforts of his skill, but I was not prepared for such a vision. I 
did not before imagine it had been within the compass of human talent 
to have formed a countenance of such ideal beauty as the Madonna’s, 
on which a smile would have seemed earthly and unholy; or a child 
like Jesus, where the innocence of infancy is consecrated and elevated, 
but not marred in any of its natural sweetness and fascination, by the 
inspiration of the divinity which beams forth in the mild but fixed 
earnestness of his looks. 

This is remarkable, as it seems to have been the only time that 
Mr. Ticknor went to a picture-gallery, he being quite silent about 
those of Berlin, Paris, and Rome. 

There are some interesting letters to his friend Edward Chan- 
ning about this period on German literature and metaphysics, the 
latter of which subjects Mr. Ticknor would not appear to have 
studied very deeply He seems, reading by the light of later 
events, to have much undervalued the influence of the Kantian 
philosophy, and classes Kant with Fichte. In one place he says, 
‘** Kant ruled unquestioned for nearly twenty years ;” in another 
he says, ‘‘ Fichte deposed him after ten years ;” but here, as in 
nearly every case where Mr. Ticknor travels out of the domain 
of literature and literary criticism, his opinions seem to be hasty 
and ill-judged. For instance, there could be no greater absurdity, 
from an artistic point of view, than to call Raphael “‘ the master 
of all imitation,” it being difficult to conceive a man writing 
the sentence seriously, if he had ever seen one of Raphael's pic- 
tures. There is a somewhat interesting account of a visit paid 
to Goethe, who spoke, Mr. Ticknor says, ‘‘ with interest and dis- 
crimination ;” and of his person, of which he says that it is, “ taken 
together, not only respectable, but imposing.” There is something 
very droll in this,—that Goethe, then in the fullness of age, should 
be analysed by this young American, his conversation found dis- 
criminating and his person respectable. The author of Faust 
must have been pleased. While at Gdéttingen, Mr. Ticknor has 
the proposal made to him of a professorship at Harvard College, 
in the French and Spanish languages and literature. Leaving it 
to his father to decide whether he shall accept it or not, he goes 
in the meanwhile to Paris, to study the language and present his 
letters of introduction. 

The next two chapters are devoted to Mr. Ticknor’s residence 
in Paris, and contain an account of his visits to Madame 
de Stael, Humboldt, Chateaubriand, and several others. Of 
Madame de Stael, owing to her severe illness, he saw but 
little, but was very intimate with her family, and also with 
the Duke and Duchess de Broglie, of whom he speaks in the highest 
terms. Of Humboldt also he speaks almost enthusiastically :— 

“I was sitting with him to-day, and turning round beheld a larga 

Mercator’s Chart of the world suspended in front of the table at which 
he studies, and it seemed to me at the instant to be an emblem of the 
immensity of his knowledge and genius, which reach on all sides nearly 
to the limits of human acquirement, and on some have certainly ex- 
tended to those limits.” 
It is not quite clear to our minds whether the “ limits of human 
acquirement,” which Mr. Ticknor defines with such certainty, 
are not the limits of Mr. Ticknor’s own knowledge ; and it seems 
strange to read a positive opinion as to the limits of possible 
knowledge, from one who confesses himself, in the next paragraph, 
ignorant of the subjects in which Humboldt’s real power lay. We 
cannot leave the account of this portion of the author's life 
without quoting his opinion of the French theatre, expressed in a 
letter to Dr. Walter Channing :— 

“If you wish to have my opinion of the French theatre, I am per- 
fectly ready to say that it affords me an entertainment such as I have 
never known elsewhere, and for the most natural of all reasons,— 
because it is more cultivated and more important here; because it 
enters much more deeply and intimately into the system of life, and 
instead of being an accidental amusement, it is an every-day want. I 
do not speak now of their tragedy, which wants force and passion, and 
pleases me little; it has all the beauties of an inimitable diction, but as 
to the ordinary pretence of the French men of letters that it is the con- 


tinuation and perfection of the Greek, I think it entirely false. How, 
for instance, can they compare a theatre of which a story is related 
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with a theatre of proprieties and conventions? A Greek was not more 
unlike a Frenchman. than the theatre of the twonations. Butin respect 
of the comedy, I cannot. avoid agreeing with the, French critics. In 
fact, it seems to me to make a genus'in the drama by itself, and it is a 
great:injustice:'to' call it by the same name that is worn by other genera 
in other nations, The excellence of the French comedy is, too, 
very natural and probable a priori. Their national character furnishes 
more material for it than can be found anywhere else; the forms of 
society and the tone of their conversation partake just enough of the 
nature of representation to fit them admirably for the stage, and their 
light and flexible and equivocal language lends itself to express comical 
shades and inflections of which all others are incapable; while at the 
same time the foppery and gallantry of their actors, and the levity and 
coquetry of their actresses, are so natural and piquant, because they, 
like the nation they belong to, are playing the same parts all day in 
common life that they represent to the public in the evening.” 

From Paris Mr. Ticknor went through Switzerland to Italy, and 
he gives a curious account of the society there, and some few 
remarks on-Bunsen and Niebuhr, both of whom he met while in 
Rome, From Italy he:proceeded to Spain, and there is a some- 
what long description of his travels in that country, but one 
in which there is little interesting to the general reader, 
except Mr. Ticknor’s estimate of the national character, which at 
this time would probably be thought a somewhat strange one:— 
‘¢ Spain and the Spanish people amuse me more than anything 
Ihave met in Europe. There is more national character here, 
more originality and poetry in the popular manners and feelings, 
more force without barbarism, and civilisation without corruption, 
than I have found anywhere else.” From Spain our author re- 
turned to England, and was entertained at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He remarks, ‘‘ We were ata separate table with the Fellows 
and gentlemen commoners, and fared very well. The mass of students 
was below, and a slight distinction was made in their food.” The 
distinction, whatever it was in his time, isa very marked one now. 
During the short visit that Mr. Ticknor paid to Paris, after his 
sojourn in Spain, he met Prince Talleyrand twice, and relates one 
of his sayings about America, which is remarkable for being as 
true at the present time as it was then :—‘‘ ‘Oui,’ said the 
gentleman in grey, going on with his own thoughts, ‘ c’est 
un pays remarquable, mais leur luxe, leur luxe est affreux!” 
How many visitors to America since then have thought the same 
thing! 

But if we were to go through the chapters, picking out all the 
interesting matter, this review would grow to the dimensions of a 
volume. Mr. Ticknor saw so many people and worked so hard, 
that space fails us to mention half the names of his associates or 
the amount.of his labours, and we can only give the barest out- 
line of the further contents of this volume up to the period of his 
departure for America, and must defer all mention of his work at 
Harvard College. till another time. It was soon after his return 
to England, that Mr. Ticknor received the news of his mother’s 
death,—a * blow which affected him so powerfully that he 
was for some time unable to recover from the depression 
it caused. In Edinburgh, where he had gone to gain some 
insight into. Scotch literature, particularly the minstrelsy 
portion of it, Mr. Ticknor met Wilson (afterwards of 
Noctes Ambrosiane notoriety), Hogg, ‘the Ettrick Shepherd,” 
and ‘‘ Walter Scott.” The last-mentioned seems to have been his 
favourite, for he considered Wilson “ pretentious” and Hogg 
‘‘ vulgar as his name,” though he did justice to the grace and 
delicacy of his poem of Kilmeny. From Edinburgh Mr. 
Ticknor paid a visit to Southey at Keswick, and was received, as 
he seems to have been everywhere, with great cordiality. ‘The 
poet took him into the study, and showed him his Life of Wesley, 


and several unfinished and projected epics, which latter seem, { 


from Mr. Ticknor’s account, to have been more interesting in an 
unfinished condition, than when they had received the few thou- 
sand lines that were wanting. Soon after this Mr. Ticknor left 
for America, carrying with him the good-wishes of all who knew 
him; and even if there be in these records some hasty and somewhat 
presumptuous judgments to smile at, yet on the whole we cannot 
but praise the unwearied industry and good-nature of this young 
American scholar, who had strength enough of mind to give up all 
the attractions of society, where he was welcomed by the most dis- 
tinguished and fascinating personages in London, and retire to 
the somewhat arduous duties of an ill-paid professorship in 
America. Certainly the programme he had drawn out of study 
and research had ‘been nobly fulfilled ; he had made himself a 
fine scholar in both the living and dead languages, had mastered 
the difficulties of three literatures beside his own, and made ex- 
cursions’ by the way into many by-paths of metaphysics and 
theology, and now, at the age of eight-and-twenty, he returns to 
America, and takes up his professorship at Harvard College. 











OVID.* 
In editing Ovid for Ancient Classics for English Readers, My 
Church had a delicate and difficult task to do, and he has dong 
it well. This excellent little book right worthily fills a vacant 
niche in a series which, on the whole, richly merits the popularity” 
that it has gained. Of course there are some minor points oq 
which we disagree with the author. It would, we think, be im. 
possible for any one to give a lengthened estimate of any writer, 
ancient or modern, which a second person could read without 
challenging some statement or other put forth in it. But our 
differences with Mr. Church are not of the kind which embitterg ~ 
criticism. He says, for instance, cheerily enough :—‘‘Some one 
has said that we should recognise Horace were we to meet him 
in the street. Short and corpulent, the sunny and cheerful 
youthfulness of his face belying his white hair, his gay figure 
seems familiar to us.” We as cheerily retort that we doubt 
whether the great Pollaky himself would recognise the poet 
from this description. Horace tells us himself that he 
was solibus aptum, and it is likely enough that his face 
was often sunburnt, but we have never thought of it as a 
bright and sunny face. He suffered from weak eyes, and without 
exactly being ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” his 
countenance, we fancy, was habitually tinged with melancholy, 
or rather, perhaps, we should say that the expressive lips, which 
his portraits have made familiar to us, wore, as a rule, a discon. 
tented sneer, half-struggling with a smile. This, of course, ig 
only a fancy like another, but the popular notion that Horace wag 
a merry bard who showed his mind’s construction in his face ig 
certainly erroneous; and when Mr. Church describes the fair 
round belly of the dumpy bard as his “ gay figure,” we can only 
suppose that he is treating us with a gay figure of speech,—what 
Milton calls ‘‘ gay rhetorick.” A second minor point on which 
we have the pleasure to differ from Mr. Church is this. After 
quoting what his poet says of Inachus,— 
“ Whom grief 
Held absent, in his cave’s recess, with tears 
His flood augmenting,” 
he goes on to say that this is one of ‘‘the frigid conceits with which 
Ovid betrays a faulty taste.” We have always thought that this 
charge of indulging in frigid conceits has often been brought un- 
fairly against Ovid, and that it is very little better than a cuckoo- 
cry. At all events, in the present instance he is backed by no 
less an authority than Shakespeare :— 
* And thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 

Augmenting it with tears.” 
It is quite possible Mr. Chureh might refuse to take Shake- 
speare’s security on such a point, as Mr. Dumbleton refused to 
take Bardolph’s; and if he did, we most certainly should not 
dream of railing at him, as Falstaff railed at the cautious mercer. 

In all that Mr. Church has to say about Ovid as a poet we 
cordially agree, and the following passage is a specimen of the 
happy way in which he handles a peculiarly difficult topic, con- 
sidering the audience, virginibus puerisque, for whom, among 
others, he is writing :— 

* Of the subject-matter of ‘ The Loves’ there is little to be said. The 
passion which inspires the verse is coarser and more brutal than that 
of his rival poets, even when this shows ‘itself in its worst phases. It 
has nothing of the fervour of Propertius, the tenderness of Tibullus. It 
does not spring from any depth of feeling. It is real, but its reality is 
of the basest, most literal sort. That he describes an actual amour is 
only too manifest, but that this was in any true sense of the words an 
‘affair of the heart’ may well be doubted. But then, again, he shows 
an incomparable skill in expression ; ho invests even the lowest things 
with a certain grace. His wit and fancy ‘sparkle on the stye.’ If he 
lets us got away for a moment from the miro—if, with the delicate 
fancy that never fails him, ho tells us some legend that ‘ boys and 
virgins’ need not blush to read—he is charming. There never was a 
more subtle and ingenious master of language, and it is a grievous pity 
that he should so often have used it so ill.” 

We do not, however, agree so cordially with what he says about 
Ovid asa man. This poet’s personality, he believes, seems to 
elude us; he gives us no such confidences as Horace gives us; 
the real Ovid is almost as unknown to us as the real Virgil, and 
the most exact statement that he ever makes about his own char- 
acter—that though his verse was loose, his life was pure—we must, 
adds Mr. Church, be permitted to disbelieve. We have no space 
to combat all these statements in detail, but none the less do we 
think that they are all open to contradiction. With regard to 
the last, indeed, the well known,— 

‘“‘Vita verecunda est lingua jocosa mihi,” 
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~ are very strongly inclined to take Ovid.at his word.. ‘That.in 
his ‘salad days,” and when joined to a yoke-fellow thoroughly 
distasteful to him, he was, as. Lord. Macaulay says, ‘rather too 
fond of women,” we can well believe. We have his own plea of 
guilty, but we also have his explicit. declaration that his. sins 
were comparatively venial. Ovid was not a rake of the stamp 
of Clodius or Cesar, and. at the time when he was.inditing 
his most atrocious violations of decency, he. was. living, we have 
no doubt, a thoroughly respectable: life, with a wife whom he 
joved, and there is no tittle. of evidence to show that he ever 
returned to his wallowing in the mire. 

It is impossible in writing about Ovid to omit all mention of 
his banishment. ‘The secret involved in it.isa very unimportant 
one, and only stimulates.conjecture and curiosity because it is a 
georet. We are not satisfied with the explanation. proffered, 
modestly enough, by Mr. Church, for the simple. reason that. it 
does not square with the poet's own account of the transaction. 
The immorality of the..‘*Art of Love” was clearly a blind, but 
what it was that Ovid saw, for he most. distinctly states that he 
had the misfortune to see something which he had. better not 
have seen, and compares-himself to Actseon, has hitherto com- 
pletely baffied all conjecture. There was. no wickedness (scelus) 
in the fault for which he. was. punished, but he admits himself 
that there -was disgraee .(pudore non caret), and again we are at 
fault. That he had taken the losing side in the squabbles which 
divided the family of Augustus we think highly improbable, and 
the oddest thing about the. whole affair is that no explanation of 
it has been handed down by tradition, seeing that the poet 
explicitly asserts that the cause of his banishment was only too 
well known to everybody in-Rome, 

“ Causa meae cunctis nimium quogue nota ruinae, 
Indicio non est testificanda meo.” 

We have stated that we cordially agree with all that Mr. Church 
hag said about Ovid's poetry; it is needless, perhaps, to add that 
he-has. been compelled to, leave much unsaid. In fact, Ovid's 
sins against decency ares. gross, that. he has put it out of the 
power of any critic to do full justice. to his astonishing genius. 
Aspoilt darling of the Muses, he abused their choicest gifts, and 
was.cunning to the,overthrow of his own fame. But he was 
not a poet of the stews, like Martial, nor are his poems defiled by 
the nameless filth which staina the lyries of Catullus. Mr, Church 
has offered a curious apology for the immorality of Ovid's writings. 
Admitting that no defence.can be made for this immorality, he 
says>—‘ Yet if it is anything in favour of a culprit. that he is not 
alone in his guilt, it may be urged in arrest of judgment that one 
of the greatest of English poets translated with much approval of 
hisown generation the very worst of these writings,—and not only 
translated them, but contrived to make them more offensive in 
their new dress, than they are in the old,” If there were anything 
atall in such an apology as. this, it might, perhaps, be germane to 
the matter toadd that a thin but very perceptible vein of prurience 
runs. through: the Faerie Queene, and that Paradise Lost itself 
is.stained by a description worthy of Boccaccio, Strictly 
speaking, there are not perbaps more than a dozen passages in 
Ovid which are-too gross for criticism,.and. which, as.Cicero said 
of Antony, a verecundo inimico vituperari non possunt. But then 
two-thirds of his poems,.and all the best of them, are highly 
charged with objectionable matter, He returns again and again 
with damnable and even *wearisome iteration to his unworthy 
theme; and this, we believe, is what Quintilian meant when he 
said of him,—Niémium indulsit ingenio suo, and not, as Macaulay 
renders these words, that. he was ‘‘too. fond of his own clever- 
ness.” Pope's gross. impertinence that ‘‘every weman is at 
heart a rake” is a lie, but it is not unfair to say that. in 
Ovid's circle he must. have met with ninety Cressidas, for ten 
Nausicaas or Andromaches. Now in the study of this Cressida 
leaven in the fair sex Ovid was a rare adept. He knew, if 
man ever knew, ‘‘the tricks and wiles which women have,” and 
he is never tired of displaying his knowledge. In this he is the 
reverse of Horace, who knew the nature of his own sex thoroughly, 
but seems to have been very imperfectly acquainted with that 
of his ‘‘dear.enemies,” Ovid rarely troubles himself to analyse 
the character of a man. Had his much regretted tragedy of 
Medea been preserved, we should doubtless have had a masterly 
delineation of the Colchian princess, but we may safely guess that 
his Jason would have been as feeble and colourless as the Jason 
of Euripides. Be this as it may, from a philological point of view 
the loss of Ovid's Medea is irreparable,—but, as Dr. Johnson was 
80 fond of repeating, ‘‘complaints are useless.” 

Mr. Chureh closes his. book with a summing-up from Lord 
Macaulay :—‘‘ Ovid seems to have been a very good fellow ; rather 





too fond of women; a flatterer and a coward, but kind and 
generous ; and free from envy, thougha man of letters, and though 
sufficiently vain of his own performances.” We have had our 
say about the women, but because the poet from his miserable 
place of exile feigned terror of the Getw, and did not leave ea 
stone unturned to propitiate Augustus, it does seem harsh and 
unfair to charge him with flattery and cowardice. If he for doing 
what he did in the straits in which he found himself is to be branded 
as a flatterer, what name of opprobrium sufficiently strong can be 
found for Virgil and Horace? Ovid, we believe, so far’as acts 
are concerned, did not carry his indiscretions beyond the heyday 
of youth. He lived, wemay reasonably infer, the respectable and 
comfortable life of a man of letters and aman of fasbion.in easy 
cireumstances. If it be asked why, with all these advantages, and 
with a natural genius.for poetry such as the world has seldom 
seen, he has.yet completely failed to gain the popularity which 
has been accorded so. ungrudgingly to Horace and Burna, the 
answer is not far to seek. Ovid will always be read,, and his 
writings will always excite mingled feelings of disgust, regret, 
and admiration; but he will never take his place among. the 
classics of the world, for he never wrote from the heart himself, 
and he never touches the hearts of his readers. 





MADAME* 

Tuts novel is written in the American tongue, and its pages are 
filled with words and phrases which, to ordinary English readers, 
will be quite unintelligible. Yet however many of its defects 
we may feel inclined to lay to the charge of . its Transatlantic 
origin, it would be unfair to include amongst, them the glaring 
bad-taste with which Madame is replete. Mr. Frank Lee 
Benedict affects to write about. ladies and gentlemen, but 
he attributes to them manners. and modes of speech which 
could be tolerated. only in Bohemian society, or by persons of a 
still less reputable class. A short extract from the first volume will 
suffice to justify the criticism. The conversation from which we 
quote is supposed to be taking, place ata table d’héte in a pension 
frequented by ‘‘ German. baronesses, Austrian countesses, elderly 
English spinsters, and unprotected females with ideas of pro- 
priety.” ‘‘ Flower,” the chief speaker, is an old maid :— 

“<«T think heis failing very fast,’ Flower whispered to her neighbours, 

and the sick man heard. This put Flower into sueh good spirits, that 
she drank the remaining cor’ -nts of her silver-topped bottle, and waxed 
exceedingly frisky, and before dinner was over, told Seaforth ”—a 
bachelor—“ the story which bad been cansing the virgins to. flutter 
Somebody had heard the saint’s voice in the naughty widow's 
room later than the virgins thought proper, and a chosen committee 
had expostulated with the misguided youth ; but he, wiser than Mrs. 
Potiphar’s Joseph, made answer that: ‘he was: laboring with her,—in 
prayer. —‘And yet. nobody is any better satisfied than before,’ said 
Flower, ‘and the widow is crying in her chamber, and I am afraid the 
saint has drowned himself, for I never knew him to miss his dinner before, 
and it will be all your fault, dear Mrs. Buell!’—‘ Miss, not Mrs.,’ sighed 
the faded lady ; ‘1 never had the courage to say yes when asked to change 
the title. As for young Mr. Topler, I tried to do my duty, I hope I 
always shall ;’ and she looked so exceedingly vicious that no one could 
doubt she would go about doing it till everybody hated her. ‘Dear 
me!’ cried Flower; ‘why, I have been engaged just seventeen times, 
and on the verge of ruin twice !’—‘I’d have gone over once, just out of. 
curiosity,’ said Seaforth. The prim girl and her companion immediately 
rose from their seats, with a dignity which two Roman vestals could 
not have surpassed, and sailed majestically out of the room. ‘I meant 
at the gaming-table, you wretch!’ explained Flower, with a chuckle, 
divided between enjoyment of Seaforth’s wickedness and its effect on 
her own enemies.” 
There is much annoyance, but very little fun to be got out of writing 
of this class. In the same chapter, and at the same dinner-table, 
we are introduced to a count who ‘blows his nose in his table- 
napkin ;” and as a pendant to this gentleman, we meet in a ball- 
room a ‘noble-blooded dame” whose behaviour is thus de- 
scribed :—‘‘ She gave vent to three tremendous Polish oaths of 
satisfaction, the first of which blasted her apparel and its con- 
tents, the second condemned her own soul, and the third utterly 
doomed the souls of all about.” 

Madame abounds throughout its three volumes with those 
feeble affectations of jocoseness which, with writers of a 
calibre much below that which Mr. Benedict has shown us 
that he can attain, invariably do duty for wit and humour. 
A foot is a “‘ pedal extremity,” a lady’s nose is a ‘‘ proboscis,” a 
portmanteau—which, by the way, is described as “setting on 
the floor "—is a ‘‘ black monster,” and a maid packing dresses in 
it is said to be ‘‘intrusting them to its embraces.” A lady speaks 
of her daughter and her old friend as ‘‘ deadly respectable,” 
and a middle-aged spinster, of whose conversation we have 
already given a specimen, protests her willingness to give one of 
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her toes to see afriend again. This latter lady has her excitable 
moments, and is thus depicted in one of them :— 

“The last rose of summer read her second letter, and squealed as if 
she owned an engine-whistle somewhere in her enthusiastic interior [!], 
read it again, and panted and puffed as if she had been the engine 
itself, and was preparing to start uuder a tremendous head of steam. 
Then up she sprang, and round and round she danced, still whistling 
and puffing,—not that she had any wish to indulge in chirographic feats, 
but because all her efforts to reach the door only resulted in this remark- 
able performance and a display of legs, which were so well worth seeing, 
it seemed a pity there was no masculine [sic] present to look at them. 
It was catching sight of those shapely members in a pier-glass, and 
thinking of the small impropriety I, as a truthful chronicler, have felt 
myself bound to note, which restored Flower’s composure.” 

We have cited this passage as a specimen, not of the flippancy and 
bad taste of this novel, for that has already been sufficiently shown 
by means of a previous extract, but as an example of the curious 
ignorance often displayed in books belonging to the same class as 
Madame of the meaning of words and of the elements of grammar. 

As for the story itself, it might possibly, in the hands of 
so capable a writer, if he had taken real pains, have been 
turned to some account; but as it stands, the plot is so 
difficult to follow, and so smothered by redundancy of inci- 
dent and of description, that the reader who is not a detective 
by profession will find it almost impossible to track the characters 
from chapter to chapter and from volume to volume. ‘There are 
at least a dozen people obtruded into the story who are not 
wanted for any purpose, and who serve only to distract the 
attention from such interest as the workings of the plot possess. 
Little skill is displayed in the construction of Madame. Before 
we have finished the second chapter of the first volume, we are 
perfectly certain that Hilda Morrison has no right to that name; 
that she is really Mabel Mandeville, and the lost daughter of 
Madame, although the secret is not officially revealed until the 
close of the third volume. Of course also, when we are told 
that the ship ‘ Ardoise’ has sailed with two of the chief charac- 
ters on board, no great astuteness or experience in novel-reading 
is needed to enable us to know that the ‘ Ardoise’ is about to be 
wrecked ; and when in the sequel this catastrophe is announced, 
we feel ourselves equally safe in predicting that the two charac- 
ters in question will turn up again at the proper time on dry land, 
as safe and sound as Jonah after his seafaring troubles. 


Madame is not a pleasant story. Its theme is by no means 
new, it is told with tiresome prolixity, and reads like the descrip- 


tion of a melodrama at a second-rate theatre. We have a perse- 
cuted and innocent heroine, with praises of whose superhuman 
beauty we are teased incessantly ; a bold and irrepressible villain, 
who pursues her with a nefarious object ; a good young man, who 
comes to the rescue; and a lost heiress, supposed to be dead, but 
eventually discovered under a fictitious name, a disclosure at 
which everybody—except the reader—is vastly surprised. The 
heroine and the villain always carry loaded pistols, which they 
take out of their bosoms and level on various occasions, and this 
remarkable practice is at length—nct unnaturally—the cause of 
the villain’s sudden death just at the right moment. 

Feeble and verbose as Madame is, there are in it a few pages 
which, like the very clever novel we have formerly reviewed in 
these columns, indicate that if its author would always write his 
best, he might write something more worthy of being read. 
Madame’s defence of herself on p. 273 of the second volume 
shows a healthy sentiment and a manly instinct. Let us give 
Mr. Frank Lee Benedict full credit for these merits, since this 
time we can praise him for so little else. 





THROUGH BOSNIA.* 
A YFAR ago, when Mr. Arthur Evans made his walking tour 
through Bosnia, the insurrection which has developed into a 
savage war, and whose results no one can venture to forecast, 
was in its infancy, and he did not see any of its opera- 
tions, though he witnessed many instances of the brutality of 
Turkish rule. The events of the year which has elapsed, and the 
arousing of English feeling and opinion, have naturally enough 
directed the attention of the reading world to every source of in- 
formation concerning the little-known territories involved in the 
cruel and unequal strife between the Ottoman Empire and its 
Christian subjects and victims. Mr. Evans's book has been 
eagerly read, and even, as we have shown elsewhere, quoted with 
quasi-authority, on points upon which the writer's knowledge is 
necessarily superficial ; so that a fictitious importance, for which 





* Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on Foot during the Insurrection, August and 
September. 1875. With an Historical Review of Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, 
Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic of Ragusa. By Arthur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. 
London: Longmans. 





Mr. Evans is by no means responsible, has been given to a work 
which is simply a personal narrative of an interesting tour, 
We do not, therefore, propose to consider it in any other light, 

We do not attach much weight to Mr. Evans's theory of the 
obligations of Protestantism to the Manichean sects among the 
Slavonic nations, which, under their odd-sounding name, 
‘* Bogomiles,” he has studied with zeal rather than discretion, for 
however “‘ sound on the Devil” they may have been, they became 
the readiest of renegades, and we don’t think the Reformed 
Churches would acknowledge the debt which Mr. Evans endea- 
vours to fix upon them. He looked up the tombs of the Bogo. 
miles with great faith and enthusiasm, and to his interest in the © 
‘‘Slavonic Mahommedans "—who now represent those ‘ Slavonic 
Puritans” whom he accuses Protestant historians of ignoring, 
because they are ‘‘fearful of claiming relationship with heretics 
whose views on the origin of evil were more logical than their 
own ”’—is due much of the animation and research of his book. 

Like the majority of travellers off beaten paths, Mr. Evang 
takes the topographical knowledge of his readers a little too much 
for granted, and the result is some confusion of mind, and a 
disagreeably frequent necessity for resorting to the map. He 
explored Austrian Croatia before crossing the Save, and gives a 
lively account of the people, their domestic life, their houses, 
arts, and trades. His description of Agram, the little-known 
Croatian capital, is very curious. ‘The market-place, he says, 
‘‘is a spacious studio.” It is pleasant to know that picturesque 
costume lingers anywhere in Europe; that of the Croatian 
peasant is of almost unique beauty :— ‘ 

“Seen from above, when the market-place is thronged, it looks 
almost like a bed of red and white geraniums; these prevailing colours 
give the peasant groups a lightness and brilliancy which I have seen 
nowhere else. This brightnoss is shared in equal proportions by the 
men and women alike. In Serbia, even in Turkey, the men are not so 
gay. In the Agram market-place, not only the colours, but the 
materials, might have been chosen by an artist. The women, more- 
over, are possessed of such a faculty for throwing themselves into 
picturesque attitudes, that one would think they had a drop of gipsy 
blood in their veins. Their faces, too, are rarely vulgar; these are not 
the coarse hoydens of a North-German market-place,—on their features, 
in their demeanour, one would fancy that many of them have inherited 
the refinements of an older civilisation; some soft Italian element, 
come perhaps by way of Venice, descended perhaps from the old Roman 
cities of these parts.” 

The writer dwells upon the extraordinary contrast between the 
handsome Croats and the hideous Bulgarians, who nevertheless 
live in a similar climate and speak an almost identical language, 
and illustrates this contrast with his pencil, which does eminent 
service to his book throughout. The dress of the Croats is light 
and airy, ‘as if they had strayed from a land of perpetual sun- 
shine. The Bulgarians are armoured against the elements—you 
would fancy they were fresh from some hyperborean land of frost 
and storms, when you see them clothed in sheep-skin caps and 
mantles, and woollen coats, with close sleeves and leggings.” The 
reason of this strange contrast, says Mr. Evans, ‘is to be sought 
far away in the dim twilight of history. Originally the Bulga- 
rians were not a Sclavonic people. Their kinship lies with 
mysterious Huns and Tartars Their pedigree is written 
on their faces [he is alluding to the specimen Bulgarians in his 
sketch]. They are of that type, more easily recognised than 
described, Mongolian in its widest sense, which extends from the 
White-Sea shores, among Lapps and Samoyeds, Beormas and 
Voguls, to the Tartars and Chinese. * ‘These are the Ugrians, the 
ogres of our nursery-stories.” One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book—though the tour proper commences only 
on the Turkish side of the Save—is devoted to the Granitza, as 
its ‘‘ Sclavonic denizens” call the old Military Frontier which was 
originally the outwork of Christendom, ‘the political sea-wall of her 
provinces, painfully reclaimed.” Its former uses may still be traced 
in the old watch-towers at intervals, with their wooden clappers, 
and the beacons which could once rouse to arms the whole popu- 
lation from the Adriatic to the easternmost Carpathians in a few 
hours, The old order of things, of which Mr. Evans gives a vivid 
description—the order which divided the border provinces among 
Sclavonic house-communities, each of which held its allotment in 
common of the King of Hungary, on condition that it provided, 
in proportion to the number of men in the family, one or more 
soldiers for watch and ward against the Infidel—has not quite 
passed away, though three years ago the military organisation 
was assimilated by law to the rest of the Austrian Empire, and 
the traveller was eager to “‘ catch a glimpse of that antique society, 
so long artificially preserved from change by the military needs 
of the monarchy, before it vanishes from the memory of man. 
For strangeness which excites the imagination there is nothing 1n 
this book of out-of-the-way travel to compare with the expedition 
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which the author announces thus :—‘‘To cross the Military 
Frontier is to survey a phase of society so primitive, that it was 
already antiquated when the forefathers of the English sat among 
the fens and forests of the Elbe-lands. It is to wander 
beyond the twilight of history, and take a lantern into the 
night of time.” The description of the still-existing com- 
munistic homesteads, illustrated by a very quaint drawing, is 
exceedingly interesting, as is Mr. Evans's account of Siszek, the 
ancient Siscia, and its antiquities. Indeed, when Mr. Evans 
diverges into antiquarianism (except the theme be Bogomiles), 
we enjoy his book particularly. He draws a beautiful picture of 
Siscia in her days of grandeur and commercial importance, when 
not only was she at the confluence of the Save and Kulpa, but 
she was the junction of great roads, which, with their branches, 
connected her with the Upper and Lower Danube, with the interior 
of Dalmatia, as well as her coast-land, and with Nauportus and 
Italy overland,” The Roman ruins, and the Castle of Caprag, 
famous in the old days, when the Empire was engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with the Turk, are all that is worth _ 
there now, except the people and their dances. 
How Mr. Evans and his brother strolled peacefully through 
the valleys of the Bosna and the Narenta—the latter is a noble 
river, and new, at least to us, among European rivers of merit— 
indulging themselves in researches, antiquarian, ethnological, 
artistic, and general, letting no features of the scene escape 
their observation; how they formed a very bad opinion of the 
Moslem, and only a slightly better opinion of the Christian 
authorities in those countries; how they interviewed certain 
notabilities, with the usual unimportant results; how they found 
themselves in grand primeval forests, and overlooking beautiful 
panoramic views from the mountains; how they found Bosnia 
green, smiling, fertile, and Herzegovina barren and dreary, 
but the people everywhere sympathetic and interesting,—are all 
admirably told. It is not plain to us whether the “ Slavonic 
Mahommedans” or the Christian populations have Mr. Evans’s most 
profound sympathies ; he is very emphatic about the justice which 
ought to be meted out to the former by public opinion, and in 
political action. We fancy he has the leaning of a literary 
theorist towards the people who furnish the problem which he 
loves to study, and the natural compassion and solicitude of an 
Englishman for the oppressed race. His book is valuable for its 
candour and its calmness. He has nothing to say concerning 
Servia and Montenegro, and he was too early in the day for 
passionate excitement on either side. The late Mr. Mortimer 
Collins, in one of his witty vers de société made a young lady, after 
some attention to the talk around her, say toher partner at a ball, 
“Who is the Herzegovina?” It was not a very extreme satire 
upon the popular ignorance and indifference little more than a 
year ago. Mr. Evans’s work answers the question in detail, with 
lingering pleasantness and dainty divergence into picturesque 
tracks and historical by-paths, for which we thank him heartily. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Dublin Review for July, 1876. (Burns, Oates, and Co.)—We 
have overlooked too long this number of the Dublin, which contains an 
article on Mr. J. S. Mill’s theory of Causation, which ought to be studied 
by every one who thinks that theory satisfactory. The reviewer's 
criticism of Mr. Mill is exceedingly candid, very able, and as it 
seems to us, on many points quite unanswerable. He makes it 
perfectly clear, for instance, that Mr. Mill had no grasp of what 
he meant by “the law of universal causation,” that he had no philo- 
sophical basis for the uniformity of nature, at least none inconsistent 
with his readiness to admit the possibility of the sudden interposition of a 
new spiritual cause between a physical antecedent and a physical con- 
sequent which had always hitherto been indissolubly linked together, the 
effect of which interposition would be to alter the consequent altogether. 
In other words, Mr. Mill had no philosophical basis for his principle of the 
uniformity of nature at all.—There is also an able article on Professor 





length on its first appearance, deserves notice for the new preface added 
to it, in which Dr. Carpenter deals with the more recent expositions of the 
doctrine of what is called Automatism, and gives his reasons for believing 
that the phenomena of human volition are to be classed as exceptional 
and “ residual phenomena,” in relation to the law of uniform antecedents 
and consequents. He points out that Science has been as much in- 
debted to the investigation of such residual phenomena, forming 
striking exceptions to some otherwise apparently universal law, as to 
any class of investigations, for its conquests, and argues that it is not 
truly scientific, therefore, to assume, in the face of strong apparent 
evidence to the contrary, that even the most universal of all scientific 
principles applies to a region in which we can neither verify its presence, 
nor, strictly speaking, so thoroughly believe it as to make our ordinary 
actions and phraseology in any way consistent with that belief. We 
need not say that Dr. Carpenter argues the question with force, and a 
most distinct perception of all the bearings of the issne. In our 
opinion, at least, he is quite successful in making out his case. 

Fashion and Passion. By the Dake of Medina Pomar. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Nothing can be worse than this book. Its author evidently 
thinks that sketches of living persons thinly disguised by punning 
names will interest the kind of public which used to read aristocratic 
novels, and if he thinks a success among ladies’-maids worth having, 
he may possibly be gratified. Ladies and gentlemen will, however, re- 
gard his work with the annoyance with which they witness any other 
breach of the laws of society, unredeemed either by an object, or by the 
originality and power to which such breaches are occasionally forgiven. 
Fashion and Passion is excessively tedious, and not a bit less so because 
most of the author’s heroes are “cads” with big names and outrageous 
manners, and many of his heroines “women of fashion” who sigh to 
visit the Argyle Rooms. The story reminds us of nothing so much as 
one of those old Minerva Press novels which we once out of a literary 
curiosity waded through. We question, however, if some of those who 
are heavily quizzed will be induced by the tedium of the story to forgive 
their introduction into it, or to consider that the Duke of Medina 
Pomar is sufficiently excused by his foreign training for his contempt 
of the reticences always observed in English good society. 


The Bible for Young People. Translated from the Dutch, with the 
sanctior and assistance of the Authors, by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—Though the name of Dr. Kuenen—a pledge 
of erudition—on the title-page of this book shows him to have been an 
assistant in the work, the “young people” for whom this new version 
of the Bible is intended are scarcely to be congratulated on the 
spiritual food here provided for them. The new name, “ Yahweh,” for 
the Lord God of their fathers, they will surely find it hard to pro- 
nounce, and harder still to form any practical conception of him. 
The method of the book is as follows:—The legends, as these 
writers conceive them, are given in a paraphrase modern in pbraseo- 
logy, and not seldom interspersed with vulgarisms, and in which all 
the grace, dignity, and simplicity of the original story have disap- 
peared. Then follows a commentary, in which the inconsistencies and 
exaggerations of the story are shown. Taking, for example, the story 
of Gideon, we are told that “ The sound of the trumpets would not have 
reached a hundredth part of the Midianites, and in the centre of the 
camp the blaze of the lamps would only have appeared as a faint 
spark in the distance.” The errors in morality which the story contains 
are demonstrated with great earnestness. Thus Gideon is held up to 
reprobation for his treatment of Zebah and Zalmunna, whom we had 
hitherto supposed to have received exactly their due. May we, how- 
ever, be allowed to ask what better treatment, in these mild and 
enlightened days, a Kaffir plunderer would be likely to receive at the 
hands of a Dutch Boor? There is a still more serious charge brought 
against Gideon, whose reputation, as a Yankee would say, is pretty well 
whittled down. This charge is that of “recklessness.” “It is mere 
recklessness, therefore, deliberately to throw three hundred men into an 
engagement which careful consideration assures us would tax the 
powers of ten thousand. To do this on religious principles, and thus 
systematically to neglect the proper means of ensuring victory, is 
simply fanatical.” We wish the authors would rewrite the epitaph 
on that other “three hundred” who so “recklessly” fought and 
died in fanatical obedience to the laws of their country. Also, 
we cannot help observing, that if Dutchmen of a former generation 
had been so strictly scrupulous in ting the odds against them, 
these writers would probably not be peacefully engaged, as they are 
now, in demonstrating the futility of a too great confidence in Yahweh. 








Mivart’s theory of the rights of conscience. Of course we agree with 
Professor Mivart’s practical principles on this subject much more than 
we agree with the Editor’s. But Professor Mivart has not nearly so 
practised a hand as his reviewer in drawing the base-lines of theoretical 
morality and politics, and we must say we think his abstract theory of 
the political rights of conscience is pretty well riddled by his critic. 
There is also a very learned paper on “The Theology of Irenzus,” 
which, of course, the essayist finds to be distinctively Romanist. 


Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Application to the Train- 


Is it possible that as prophets they foresee certain eventualities which 
await their country through its contiguity with a now empire, and are 
thus preparing their countrymen to meet them in a way which, at 
least, shall not be fanatical? We fear that the “young people” thus 


spiritually nurtured are likely to grow up into a generation of cravens 


and prigs. 


The Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins. (Chatto and Windus.)—We 


miss Mr. Collins’s usual power in the development of his plots. From 
the first it is clear that hero and heroine are tocome together, whatever 
the obstacles in the way, and the history of those obstacles is not made 








ing and Discipline of the Mind and the Study of the Morbid Conditions. By 
W. B. Carpenter, 0.B., M.D., F.R.S. Fourth edition. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—This edition of a valuable book, which we reviewod at considerable 





resorts for help. 


more interesting by the supernatural machinery to which the author 


The idea that man and woman may be predestined 
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tomarriage by some over-ruling spiritual harmony, that each is in fact 
the complement of the other, and they are destined to union, if not: here, 
then in another world, is far from-new, and is not worked out with any 
novelty of thonght, the central idea; that of the power of the soul to 
project the living image of the body in’ which it is enshrined out of 
itself, being the moving force of Lord Lytton’s “ Strange Story.”’ There 
is something’ little clumsy, too, about one soul writing with pen-and 
ink messages to another soul, The idea of three thousand years ago, 
of the“ still, small voice,” was a nobler one, as well as one which attracts 
more instant belief. Mr. Collins has not written, of course, a poor story. 
He rarely or never does that, but we lay down his book with afeeling 
that he has made very little of his materials, and that his.cardinal 
assumption, that two souls thus united, after having once known each 
other in the flesh; can become; by the mere growth of the body, absolutely 
unrecognisable to each other, strikes us as unnatural. 


The Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antoinette Blackwell. (New 
York: G. P. Putnams.)—This book follows in the track of the Unseen 
Universe, and tries to show that immortality may be probably inferred 
from the latest results of physical science. To the author’s apprehen- 
sion, the evidence he has-gathored is as strong as demonstration, though 
he frankly admits that his line of argument may be much less satis- 
factory to other minds than to hisown. Hisbook is rather too abstruse 
and technical for the general reader, at’ least we venture to think so 
We cannot possibly do justice to his train of thought within our limits. 
Those'who have read the Unseen Universe will be familiar with much 
of it ‘by anticipation. Science, on the whole, teaches that nature is 
resolvable into units of being. One of these units may be described as 
the mind-atom. ‘Matter and-mind are not opposed to each other’in 
the-manner once supposed, ‘but the first is constituted by force 
and extension, the latter by force and-extension plus sentient or con- 
seious’ ‘force of varying qualities. ‘Each has, so to say, an ultimate 
atom ‘at‘its basis, and such atoms are in the nature of things inde- 
strnetible. The author seems to think that the occasional power of the 
mental state to-control sensation points in’ this direction. In the case 
of martyrs burnt at’ the stake, he says, the ~pain was really not felt- 
“The mind is sometimes so‘dominant over‘its material phases, that it 
ean often negative the physical. states which must otherwise: arise.” 
This, wo take. it; is an‘important-link .in the author’s argument. It is 
mmeant.as.an anawer to those who suggest that what we call life and 
mind are simply the product of a number of: interdependent forees, and 
that therefore their dissolution ismatural and probable. If it.can be 
established that there is reason to believe that there is an ultimate 
mind-atom, then, of course, an important step is ‘gained towards belief 
im immortality. This we take to be the object of this volume, parts of 
which we have found very obscure, though we quite admit that it con- 
tains:many ingenious thoughts. 

The Rector of St. Judy. By W. Soleman. (Provost and Co.)—This 
book is a puzzle tous. It is, we suppose; written in all sincerity, and 
intended as ay real sketch of country life in the West. The writer, 
however, hasabsolutely no power except of blank statement, and no 
eyes except for the most sordid and evil side of ordinary country life. 
If Smollett without his genius had sat down to write an account of a 
country village, he would have told us very much what Mr. Soloman 
has narrated. We do not find it interesting, and there is a bad smell 
in the atmosphere into which we are led. 


Reunion in the Heavenly Kingdom, and other Discourses. By the 
Rey. William Anderson, LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Ander- 
son’s faith was a power in his own life, and he had the gifts need- 
ful for making it also a power in the world. There are some things 
which we feel to be wanting in these discourses, and sometimes we 
have to regret a narrowness, arising from the circumstances, not the 
heart of the writer; but one essential thing is there,—thoroughness of 
conviction, the secret of a true prophetic exactness and prophetic 
vigour. Dr. Anderson did not follow the modern way of cherishing a 
sceptic. His method with the man was very different. He is speaking 
of one who denies the personality of the Devil: ‘The doctrine,” he says, 
“is violation of the holiness of God's character. My reply is, that so 
soon as he clearly reconciles with this holiness the fact that he himself is 
permitted to go round among his acquaintances to shake their faith 
with his sophistries, and debauch their hearts with his seductions, I 
shall explain to him why Satan’s temptations are permitted 
other word is one of scorn. I would that those men who repudiate with 
a sneer the doctrine of Satan’s existence and power, would give us 
better demonstration in their conduct than they do that they have him 
not for their father and master! No, I will not believe it when they say 
it, that of themselves they are quite sufficient for the feats of wickedness 
which they often perform, without being prompted thereto by his ex- 
ternal agency.” He is speaking again to an advocate of the “Ape 
Theory :”—* Speak for yourself, Sir! Vindicate for yourself a bratal 
lineage, if through the pressure of your debased moral temperament 
you must; but do not presume to classify yourself with honourable 
men, of which character you are not. That is’ my opinion of you; 
according to yourown opinion of yourself that you had some large ape 
for the ancestral founder of your family.” These quotations show the 
homely vigour of Dr. Anderson’s style; we wish that we had room for 
others which would exhibit some of his higher characteristics. 








The Flag of Distress.’ By Captain Mayne Reid. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—One of Captain Mayne Reid’s wild stories which are written for-boys, 
and attract boys,—full of nearly impossible villains, quite impossible ad- 
ventures, and heroes who are caricatures of the muscular-Christian 
school. There is no harm in the stories, unless it be harm to render 
ordinary boys’ books insipid, and this one is rather more exciting than 
usual. 


Jabez Ebsleigh, J4.P. By Mrs. Eiloart. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Mrg, 
Eiloart has done better work than this,—an acrid sketch of a provincia] 
Radical who: enters Parliament by pleading the cause of the people, 
spends too much, and is gradually tempted by an unprincipled wife of 
the most vulgar ambition to sell his one power, the power of expression _ 
on paper, for an income necessary for her to make the show which, in 
her mind, represents success. The story is thin, but it is not unamusing, 
and there are sketches in it, particularly one of an old Quaker and hig 
wife, which show that Mrs. Eiloart has not lost her power.’ The account 


of Bernard Rushworth, the cultivated philanthropist, is worthy of the 
original, whom we think we may presume to have been.Mr: Denison. 








MUSIC. 
-— >_—_ 

Three Andantes for the Organ. By William Pinney. (Weekes and 
Co.)—These andantes, though simple, deserve some praise on account 
of the melody found in each movement. They are admirably adapted 
for introductory voluntaries, and will be found useful in that’ way, more 
especially at village churches, where, as a rule;the organist’ attempts 
too much, and so loses the effect he could easily produce, ‘were 
he to confine ‘himself ‘to such pieees as: these, which contain ‘all that 
is to be desired;'and are within the compass of any ordinary organist. 

Evetide. By S. Jacoby. (Howard and Co.)—This: piece, thoughmnot 
embodying much ‘originality, is somewhat effective. We notice that 
the first bar is very like Mendelssohn’s “Oh, for the wings,” andein 
many other instances we are reminded of thesame composer. -The 
accompaniment to the second eight bars of the theme is too fragmen- 
tary, and the consecutive fifths on page 4, bar 4, would have anything 
but a pleasing effect. Those who like the eantabile style will doubtless 
appreciate the composition. 

March-Past, By S. Lamothe. (Enoch and Sons.)—The above. title 
is sufficient to conyey that no depth of writing is necessary for this 
music, nevertheless, much may be said in favour of the piece; it 
is bright and characteristic. A misprint occurs at the bottom of 
the first page, and a sharp should be prefixed to the F (treble) in ‘line 
3, page 3. 

Tarantella, By W. Blakely. (Howard and Co.)—A brilliant and 
satisfactory piece, without the drawback of unnecessary difficulties, 
which so often abound in this style of music. Mr. Blakely would do 
well to adopt a more sound and artistic style of writing. We should 
like to see that his master, Dr: Spark (to whom this piece is dedi- 
cated), had’ given hiny something beyond the power of writing Taren- 
telles, of which we have so many. 

Dance Album (Enoch and Sons) contains nine dances by well-known 
composers, some of which will doubtless prove attractive and be welcome 
during the forthcoming season. 

The Geranium Waltzes. By C. R. Marriott. (Enoch and Sons).—The 
introduction is pretty, and the time well marked throughout. 

Sweet Innocence Waltzes. By Charles Coote. (Enoch and Sons.)— 
Mr. Coote has again produced a set of pleasing waltzes, which will 
no doubt become popular. Some praise is due to the publishers of 
these two Jast sets for the elegant manner in which they are “ got up,” 
the frontispiece of both being effective, and the drawing and colouring 
of the flowers perfect in their details. 

Tambourin. By Cotsford Dick. (Metzler and Co.)—A pleasing little 
piece, in the “gavotte” style. To amateurs of moderate ability this 
‘gavotte will be far more useful than the many ineffective airs with 
variations which: too frequently adorn the shop-windows of music 
publishers. Although not free from slight theoretical faults, Zambourin 
should find many admirers. 

Meditation. Par'Ch. Gounod. (Goddard and Co. )—This piece, coming 
from the pen of the composer of “Faust,” will. do little, we think, in 
making his name more popular. From beginning to end it is more or 
less weak and unsatisfactory. Being written in the key of D flat, it is, 
indeed, strange that the composer should choose the chord of G as acom- 
menecement. The piece, although containing a few redeeming points, 
is, to our mind, far below the standard of M. Gounod’s other productions. 

Tournament March. By A. Ergmann. (W. Ozerny.)—Little can be said 
either for or‘against this march. The harmonies are fairly correct, bat 
the composition is, as a whole, somewhat monotonous. 

Englesreign. By Carl Hause. (W. Czerny.)—Were it not for a few 
theoretical errors, Englesreign might be accepted as a useful lesson for 
pupils whose ‘special aim is to acquire expression in their playing. 
There’are several grammatical faults,—for instance, in bar 9, where 
two consecutive oetaves occur. There is, however, much good in the 
piece. 
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\ AU for Her. Ballad. By A. Scott Gatty. (Enoch and Sons.)— 
This song so closely resembles “O fair dove!” by the same composer, 
that those who like the one will be pleased with the other. Mr. Gatty 
has improved in the arrangements of his harmonies, and the vocal part 
being within the compass of ordinary voices, the song may become 
popular. 

Schumann’s Novellettes. (Enoch and Sons.)—Litolff’s edition of the 
above is in every way to be recommended to the classical pianist. The 
type is exceptionally clear, whilst great assistance will be derived 
from the metronome-marks distributed throughout the book. For these 
advantages, coupled with its low price, the publishers deserve the 
thanks of the musical world. 
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Adams (W. H. D.), The Threshold of Life, 12mo. (Nelson) 3/0 
Aimard (G.), Trappers of Ark cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Aladdin's Picture-Book, illustrations by Walter Crane, 4to............(Routledge) 5/0 
Allthe Year Round, New Series, vol. 16, roy 8vo. (Office) 5/6 
Bigham (J. O.), Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, with Notes, cr 8vo (Philip & Son) 1/0 
Bottomley (J. T.), Logarithmic and Trigonot Tables, 8vo ......(Collins) 1/0 
Brinton (D. G.), Religious Sentiment, its Source and Aim, cr 8yo (Holt & Co.) 12/6 
Brown (Colin), Music in Common Things, part 2, 8vo ............ eseseseeeee(OOllins) 1/0 
Charley (W. T.), Real Property Acts, 1874-5-6, with Notes, 12mo HL. Sweet) 12/0 

Christ in the Law, or the Gospel Foreshadowed in the Pentateuch...(Masters) 3/6 
Coe, Practice at Judges’ Chambers, &c., under Judicature Acts ......(H. Sweet) 10/0 
Dalton, (T.), Rules and Examples in Algebra, part 2, 18mo .........(Macmillan) 2/6 
Dodge (Mary M.). Theophilus, and others, cr 8vo .......... “(Low & Co.) 10/6 
ounes (M. Ur. ), Handbook of Artillery for Auxiliary Artillery, 32mo (Clowes) 2/6 
Enge! (Carl), Musica] Myths and Facts, vol 1, es sseeererereerereeerersesene(NOVEllO) 6/0 
Ever Heavenward, or a Mother's Recompense, cr 8V0........0..00s+-e0ese000(Nel8on) 2/6 
Field (Benj.), Students’ Handbook of Obristian Theology’ (Hodder & 8! Stoughton) 5/0 
Field (G. P.), Aural Surgery, a Treatise on the Curable Forms of Ear we 
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Sunith, Arotic Expeditions from British & Foreign Shree vol 2 0 
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Thomas (E.C.), —— Cases in Constitutional Law, 8vo (Stevens & 6/0 
Turkish Atrocities in Letters to the many News, 8v0 (Bradbury &Co.) 1/0 
Weir (M. E.), Learn to Labour and to Wait, 120 ........+.0.c00c0ecesereree 2/6 
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pina 8 Histoire de France, ed, by A. Beljame, 3rd (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 | Strand, W.C. 
CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, Price One one ~ICK and WOUNDED in BULGARIA 
———— TORY HORRORS: the Question of |< samen 
SWINBURNE’ S WORKS :— the Hour. A.Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Rev. Henry Jones, Secretary to the Turkish 
ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. Gladstone, MP. By ALFRED AUSTIN. Missions Aid ‘Sookety, writes Times, trom 18 
QUEEN-MOTHEH and ROSAMOND. Fi i = 58- | Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and Adem sabenrel oot W.0.:— _ 
‘ALA ew vO, 68. ~ “ Shou! your readers ‘er sending 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. | Feap. 8v0, 7. tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 68 each. | to the multitude of homeless families, aa well na the 


POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo, 
NOTES on POEMS and BALLADS. 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. Orown 8vo, 12s. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


9s. 
8vo, 1s. 
Maurier, W. Small, 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS. 
Mostly ey Sir John Gilbert, George Du 

A. Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, 
Hall, Macquoid, 


BOTHWELL:a . 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12864. | Woods, Sydne M 
GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown 8vo, 78. | Mahoney, ieee. Se — 
SONGS of TWO NATIONS: Dire, a Song of comre' Ww. C 

Ode on the French Republic. Orown 8vo, 6s. ilkie Collins.— 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. With Pac-| {Mnyciny @ WHITE. | MAN ond WIPE. | 

» pasa ave ak Tigsascls'l Wark. pooarees | eetaaneneant, {RE EeW maaDaaaD 

Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings ie e . 

and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's _ oa —_ zee pat - th 
Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 1286. | | Fine and SEEK. The LAW and the LADY. 





THACKE RAYANA: Notes and 

t d by a Profusion of Sketches 

~ WILLIAM Sueuest THACKERAY, depicting 

Humorous Incidents in his School-life, and 

Favourite Characters in the Books of his Every- 

day Reading. 

An admirable addendum, not only to his collected 

works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, 
or that is likely to be, written.”—Brit. Quart. Review. 


Popular Series of 7s 6d Illustrated Books, 

Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound 

in cloth, extra gilt. Detailed Catalogues upon appli- 
History. 


cation. 
Facsimiles, Plates, and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 


Advertising, its 

Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Portrait and Fac- 
simile. ges. 

Bechstein’s Pretty as Seven. Richter's 98 Picts. Gilt 

Boccaccio. The Decameron. Stotbard’s Steel Plates 

Bret Harte’s Select Works, in Prose and Poetry. Lilus. 





5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
IDALIA: a Romance. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. 
UNDER T FLAGS. 
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E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 

Katharine S. Macquoid.—The EVIL EYE. 

Henry Kingsley.—NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

Florence Marryat.—OPEN, SESAME. 

Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES. 

James Payn.—The BEST of HUSBANDS. 
WALTER'S WORD. 


John Saunders,—GUY WATERMAN. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 


Authors of ‘‘ Gideon's Rock. 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope.—The WAY we LIVE NOW. 
T. A. Trollope.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Quida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 


PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
PUCK: his Vicissitudes, 


Adventures, &. 


- DOG of FLANDERS. 


TRATHMORE. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Stothard’s Steel Plates. | TRICOTRIN 

Byron's Lifeand Letters. By Thomas Moore. 12 Plates. — CASTLEMAINE'S 

Clubs and Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illus. GE SHOES: 
Oolman’s Broad Grins. Frontiapiece by Regt. HELD in BONDAGE. SIGNA. 





Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 2,000 Re 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN 


a Sketch. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





doing good, and of alleviating the sufferings they are 
compelied to witness.” 

It is suggested that if clergymen and ministers of 
all denominations would have collections in their 
ould be the best means of promoting the 


All donations and collections will be acknowledged 
in the Zimes each Saturday, 
TURKISH ‘oe AID "soctsry, 18 Adam Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
NOCIAL SCIENCE ~ CONGRESS, 
Liverpool. OCTOBER 11 to 18.—-President, the 
Most Hon. the Marquis of Huntly. Presidents of 
prea hs a, _ 
QC. Education, Rev. 
ill. Bae a Hawksley, Ee CE. IV. 
Economy and Trade, G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. MP. 
V. Art, E. J. Poynter, Esq, R.A. President of 
Ga. W. Hastings, Esq. Ubairman of Repression 
Crime Section, T. B. L. Baker, Esq.—Full SS 
may be had at the Offices of the Oongress, 1 
Street, eee 3° or Town Hall, +E 
W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 


\ AURICE.—Some of the younger 
generation of those who have been in- 

fluenced by the Writings of Maurice are 

SOCIETY for inter-communication on Ourrent Ques- 

tiong For particulars, address,‘:J. E. 8.," 49 Claverton 

Terrace, 8.W. 


Esq., 
B.D. 











Cussans’s Handbook of Heraldry. 350 IIlustratione. 
English Eccentrics and Eccentricities (Timbs). 50 Ills. 
Englishman's House. By Richardson. 600 Illus. 
Golden Treasury of Thought. 
Green wood's Low-Life Deeps. Concanen's tinted Plates. 
Greenwood's Wilds of London. Concanen’s tinted 
Plates. (edges. 
Grimm's Popular Stories. Cruikshank’s Plates. Gilt 
Hall's Sketches of Irish Character. Steel Plates. 
Hood's Choice Works, including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. Portrait, Memoir, and 250 lllustns. 
Hook's (Theodore) Humorous Works. Lllustrated. 
Lamb's (Charles) ——. Works. Ports. & Facsimile. 
Life in London. By Pierce Egan. Oruikshank's 
coloured Plater. 
Longfellow's Prose Works. Illus. by Val. Bromley. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Numerous Lilustrations. 
Mark Twain's Choice Works. Portrait and Lilustns. 
Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19th Century. 
Planché’s Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Illus. and Plates. 
Poe's Works. Poemr, Essays, and Stories. Llustrated. 
Rabelais, with Doré’s Wonderful Illustrations. 
Sheridan's Complete Works, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
Signboards—their History. Numerous Illustrations. 


Schedule.) 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The * Seventeen Offices Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent, only. 
3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits, (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. 140 Illustrations. 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. Portrait, 
Memoir, and I!lustrations. 

Syntax's Three Tours. Rowlandson’s 83 coloured Plates. 

omson’s Seasons and Castles of Indolence. 50 Iilusts. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler (Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Edition). With 61 Plate lilustrations. 

Wright's History of the Georges. Fairholt’s Plates. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the Grotesque. 
Fairholt’s Llustrations 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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OLLEGE H OM Ej NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. Bares AL-GREEN BRANCH 
FOR GIRLS, SESSION, 1876-7. MUSEUM.—The COLL‘ CTION of PICTURES 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will | 80 well kuown as the DULWICH GALLERY has 





OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.— The School will REOPEN on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Fee, two, three, 
rand four and a half guineasa term. For further par- 
ticulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 





M R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Bt WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
‘future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


OME EDUCATION, constant super- 
vision, and entire charge for a backward or 
‘delicate boy (orphan or otherwise)—young child not 
objected to—by an experienced married Clergyman. 
Maternal care. Terms, £120. Situation, Yorkshire. 
CLERICUS,” 46 Upper Park Road, Haverstock 
Mill, London. 
RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
“Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
‘German, Ch ry,&c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

—The next Entrance Examination will be held 
‘in March, 1877. The College Programme and the 
Entrance Examination Papers for 1876 may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 
17 Cunning! Place, London; N.W. A Scholarship 
of the value of £100 a year for three years will be 
awarded in connection with this Examination. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —Ten Entrance 

»- Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 
peted for on September 26. Ages, under 154 and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Ross:ll or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen's, 
@0. Without inati 0 gui extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


e aakeus COLLEGE (for LADIES), 





“ 














8and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE 
ate 48 and 49 Bedford uare), London. Founded 
1849 ; Incorporated 1869.—The SESSION (1876-7) will 
begin Thursday, October 12. Two Arnott Scholar- 
ships will be awarded by open competition. Candi- 
dates to send their names to the Secretary before 





20. Prosp ; with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding. &c., may be had at the College. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Secretary. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
—Governors well known for interest in educa- 
ttion. New cubicles, lavatories, and Fives’ courts. 
District very healthy. Head Master, Rev. F. HEP- 
PRENSTALL, for ten-and-a-half years Head Master of 
tthe Grammar-School, Cambridge. Twenty-three of 
Mr. Heppenstall's old popils are at the University, of 
‘whom seventeen hold scholarships, exhibitions, or 
esizarvhips. 
For terms, &., apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


EATH-BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The First Term of the Session 1876-7 will begin on 
‘Wednesday, September 20th. The scheme of work is 
much the same as that pursued in University College 
School, London, and leads up to Matriculation at the 
University of London. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 


Bondon, N.W. 

1? dae COLLEGE. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Mead Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. Board 
‘in Masters’ houses, £45 per annum. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 138. 
Apply to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary, 
OLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 
WIDOW LADY, of good family, 
ma residing in a small town (where there is a first- 
<class School) in one of the best parts of Scotland, 
would be happy to take CHARGE of TWO or 
THREE CHILDREN, between the ages of Six and 
‘Twelve, who would have the same care and education 
as her own little son and daughter. Terme, for board 
and education, fifty guineas per annum.—For further 
rrp gd by letter, to ‘‘ A. H.,” care of Messrs. 
EATHWAIT and SIMMONS, 1 Pope's Head Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.O. 
OYAL SCHOOL of MINES.— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
During the Twenty-sixth Session, 187677, which 
‘will commence on the 2nd of October. the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 














1, Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.B.S. 

3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
4. Mineralogy.) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
5. Mining. F.BS., Chairman. 

6. Geology. By John W. Judd. 

7. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

8. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 


The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty's Con- 
sule, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced Fees. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





Commence on Monday, October 2. Introductory Lec- 
ture at 3 p.m. by Professor Maudsley, M.D. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (including the Department of the Fine Arts) 
will begin on Tuesday, October 3rd. Introductory 
Lecture at 3 pm., by Professor W. Stanley Jevons, 


MA., LLD., F.B.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
begin on Tuesday, October 3rd. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen will REOPEN on Tuesday, September 26. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College, containing full information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Days, and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to compe- 
tition by Students of the several Faculties, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be 
held at the Cullege on the 28th and 29th September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Angust, 1876. Secretary to the Council. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT of the FINE ARTS. 
Slade Professor, A. LEGROS, Esq. 

The Classes for Drawing, Paiaoting, and Sculpture 
will begin on October 4, at 9 30 a.m. 

Early application for admission to the Fine-Art 
Schools should made, as only a limited number of 
Students can be admitted, owing to the insufficiency 
of the accommodation to meet the demands made upon 


it. 

The late Mr. Felix Slade by his will founded Six 
Scholarships, of £50 per annum each, tenable for 
Three Years by Studants of the College, for proficiency 
in Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture. 

Two of these Scholarships may be awarded in 1877, 
the competition for which will be limited to those who 
enter the Fine-Art Classes before November 16 next, 
and whose age on June 3, 1877, will not be more than 
Nineteen Years. Ladies as well as Gentlemen are 
eligible to Slade Scholarships. 

ospectuses, containing full information respecting 
Fees, Times of Class we e@ Regulations 
relating to the Slade Scholarships and Pr.zes, with 
other iculars, may be obtained on application at 
the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1876. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tutor—E. S. Bexsiy, M.A., 
Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J.J. WALKER, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College, London, are ad 
mitted into the Hall, where they reside under col- 
legiate discipline. 

be Hall will reopen in October next, on the day on 
which the Session of the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and 

Science commences at University College. 
Prospectuses containing particulars as to the Gil- 

ebrist Scholarsbips, which are tenable by students re- 

siding in University Hall, and other information as tu 
rooms, fees, &c , may be obtained on application to the 

Principal, or to the Secretary, at the Hull. 

July, 1876. E. A. WUBTZBURG, Secretary. 


[J SIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 











The FIRST SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, 
Ovtober 10tb, 1876. 

SuBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION :— 

Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 

Experimental Phy ics. 

Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 

Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

Botany, Zoology, and Geology. 

English History and Li erature. 

Classical Languages, History, and Literature. 

Modern Languages and Literature. 

Political Economy. 

The wants of students fitting themselves for Manu- 
facturing, Chemical, Mining, Engineering, and other 
Ss pursuits will be specially considered in the 
—” Lectures and Classes and the Laboratory 

ork. 

The Chemical Laboratory will be provided with the 
best modern appliances, and will be Open Daily, under 
the i i superi d of the Professor and 
Demonstrator. Several Scholarships will be open for 
Competition in the first week of October. A detuiled 
Prospectus will shortly be ready. 

The Bristol Medical School has been affiliated with 
the College, and wiil commence the Winater Session on 
the 2nd of October. 

The College, with the exception of the Medical 
Classes, will be open to Students of both sexes. For 
further informativn, apply to 

EDWARD STOOK, Secretary. 
8 heads ERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

One Chemical SCHOLARSHIP of £25 and Three 
General of £15 each will be offered early in October. 

For particu'ars apply to EDWARD STOOK, 
Secretary. 

SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. 

Four or more of £15 to £50 each will be offered in 
October next, by the Clifton Association for the Higher 
Education of Women. The successful Candidates will 
be required to attend UNIVE&KSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

EXAMINATION DAY, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 

Forther -particulars on application to Miss C. 
WINK WORTH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton ; or to the 
Secretary, as above. 








} 


been L¥NT by the Governors, while the 

under repair, to the BETHNAL-GREEN MUsegL, 

and is now open to the public. The Museum ig 

= free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 
en a.m. to Ten p.m.; and on Wednesdays, Thursda) 

and Fridays (Students’ days), from Ten a.m. to Six 

p.m., On payment of sixpence each person. 


N DIA.—To Young Gentlemen and 

others of Capital, in search of EMPLOYMENT or 
INVESTMENT. Four Shares—out of Twelve—in one 
of the most successful of the Tea-Gardens in Cachar 
India, to be sold for £5,000 (five thousand) each. The 
area is 1,730 statute acres ia fee-simple, fully paid for. 
free from all future liability to Government. ‘ 
Garden on this land consists of 460 acres Old Plant, 
without vacancies, in full bearing; and about 100 acres 
Young Plant, one and two years old. The Old Plant 
bas given, since 1868, a yearly average profit of over 
60,000 rupees (sixty thousand), after all expenses 
or over 5,000 rupees a share, equal to 10 per cent, per 
annum on the price now asked. The New Plant, of 
about 100 acres more, will add considerably to this 
profit, after two or three years’ growth. Meanwhile, 
the Old Plant may be relied on to give 5.000 rupees a 
share yearly protit, without any further outlay for 
working expenses, on an average of years, sometimes 
a little more or less. The purchaser of a share, as q 
joint owner, would be entitled to learn on the Garden 
the useful and profitable business of Toa-Planting, 
Persons treated with will have proof supplied them of 
* ooemees the ow statements. 

pply, by letter only, to E. JONES, Esq, 11 
Newington Road, London, N. ane, SO 


pase IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all rhea x oe ery 
LLIAM LOV 
Secretaries | jOHN J. BROOMFIELD. oo 
ANK 


of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 




















MALL, 8.W. 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
i a «vee £3,056,035 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 
O* MILLION STERLING has 





been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJUBIES, 
OF ALL KINDS. by the 
ASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Palp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


- Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MouTUAL OrFics ia the Kingdom for both 
FIRE AND LIFs. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DIVIDED AMONGST the INSUKED, the RETURNS on 
Po.icigs of Five YeARS' STANDING and UPwarbs 
being, with few exceptions, 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Aunual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No PoLicy-HOLpER is subject to ANY PERSONAL 





LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund... ... .. ... £1,627,146. 
Annual Income... £225,290. 


B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
ae E GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Offices—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 








DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—MATTHEW HuTTON CHAyYTOR, Esq., Chair- 
man of National Discount Company, and of Alliance 
k. 


nk. 

The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18 Finch Lane, E.C. 
(formerly on the Positive Board at Madras). 

Joho A. Bremuer, Esq., Manchester. 

Frederick Campion, Esq , Frenches, Redhill, Surrey. 

William Augustus Clark, Esq., 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

Charles Deacon, Esq., 8 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 

John Grey, Esq., Junior Athenzeum Club. 

Thomas Kemble, Esq., J.P., Runwell Hal!, Chelmsford 

Arthur Langdale, Esq.,1 York Gate, Regent's Park. 

William Heury Maturin, -Esq., C.B., 5 Courtfield 
Gardens, South Kensington. 





UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. : 

3. No restriciion upon travel or resideace in any 
part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if paymeat of Pre- 
miums be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the rigut of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 
Premiums paid. 
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In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, no oe . 
EAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 
HE Of ‘WintiaM LeiguTon JorvAN, F.R.GS. 
“A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our cosmical know- 
»—Scientific Review. = 
“Tl this book gives usa new ‘Principia.’ Still, the book is the pro- 
as. of poy mtn Te up in his own subject, and many others 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents.”—ZJron. i 


Id theory © 
os reasoning fairly delivered through 


ly clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Carpenter's arguments, 
= 7 ‘theories of Maury, Rennell, Herschel, &c. This Chapter X of Mr. 
Jordan's book is really excellent, and worthy of careful reading.”"—Quarterly 


Journal of Science. 


*.* The Reports received from her Majesty's ship ‘Challenger * bave confirmed | 





the views expressed in this work with a disti g the most sanguine 


f the author. 
extisigations © al London : LONGMANS and Lo, 
EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A.., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; and 
CHARLES SANKEY, M.A., late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Just published. in feap. 8vo, with 5 Maps, price 2s 6d. 
HE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of Xerxes to 
the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., Joint-Editor of the Series. 

Also now ready, with a Coloured Map. price 2s 6d. 


‘ig ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. _ By the Very Rev. C. 








MEeRIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ADOPTED BY THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL-BOARD. 
Now ready, in crown SBOOR 38 6d. cloth. 
HE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK of the BIBLE: a 
Syllabus of Bible Readings and Connecting Epitomes, with Comments, for 
use in Schools and Families. By the Rev. JoserH PULLIBLANK, M.A., Curate of 
Walton, Liverpool ; and formerly Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of * MADEMOISELLE MORI.” 
On Wednesday. the 27th instant, in 2 vole. crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
HE ATELIER DU LYS;; or, an Art Student in the Reign of 
Terror. By the Author of “* Mademoiselle Mori.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Musical and Pictorial 
Entertainment, Robin Hood, the Archer that made a Hit, by Mr. Ernest 
Walcot. What I Saw at the Philadelphia Exhibition, by Mr. Malden. A Walk 
through the Tower, and a charming Lecture on the New Forest, in its Historical 
and Picturesque Aspects, by Mr. King. Barning and Combustion, with brilliant 

















Experiments, by Professor Gardner. Type-writer in action. Debain's Piano , 


Mécanique played dai'y. Tne Fountains perfumed by Mr. Rimmel. Diving Bell, 
&c.—Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools aud 
Children under 10 years, 64; Workmen's Tickets, on Saturday and Monday 
evenings, 6d each. 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of «This 
Harp and Crown,” My Little Girl* Se. "In 3 vola, ‘Repriated from the World, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


Sir a ad “Murphy's Master,” “Found Dead,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” “ Walter's Word,” &c. 3 vols. P 


By JAMES GRANT. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “ The 
Romance of War,” “ Under the Red Dragon," &c. In 8 vols, 


NEW NOVEL by AGNES A. MAITLAND. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By Acnes A. Marruanp, Author 
of “ Elsie: a Lowland Sketch.” In 3 vols. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrert, Author of 


“ By Still Waters,” “Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ The Crust and the Cake,” 
“ Crooked Places,” &c. In 2 vols. 


By Mrs. A. B. CHURCH. 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B, 


CuuRcH, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Grorcr Manviie 
FENN, Author of “Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Has the merit of being readable throughout, and never dull."— Standard. 
“Is a story that cannot fail to interest.”—Court Journal. 


By E. OWENS BLACKBURN. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Biacxsven, Author 
of — Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosopher Push," “The Quest of the Heir,” &c. 
3 vols. 
“ This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling sitaations."—Queen.. 
“ One of the best novele and most enticing books of the season."—Morning Post. 
“ Well worth reading."—Standard. 


By the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
PLAYING for LOVE. By Exten ©. Crayron, Author of 
“ English Female Artists,” “ Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 


“It is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with so 
truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction as is presented in these volumes, 
and the moral pointed is one that cannot be too highly commended."—Bell’s Weekly 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, | 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. | 





192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. ! 


Messenger. 
By Mrs. JULIOS POLLOCK. 
EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Junivs Potnoox, Author 
of * Lissadel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Ts full of interest, and will probably be run after by inveterate novel-readers,"—— 
Daily — 

“* Eunice * is a tragic story.”"—Atheneum. 

“Is a story of considerable merit."—Court Journal. 

By DAVID SIME. 

IN MANBURY CITY. By Davm Siwe. In 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


SOMETHING ABOUT the ORIGIN of SPAOE. 


(Yao? CABINET, price One Shilling, contains Some- 
) thing About the Origin of Space. The Bolton Guardian says:—“ We know 





| nothing so rich. 


London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.0. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S za AND 


their signature— 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. which will be 

ORCE 





In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
PERRINS’ 


STEEL PEN S., |cstomniinstsveadopied NEW LABEL, bearing 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


laced on every bottle of 
STERSHIRE SAUCE 


CARSON’S' PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R... THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


SAUCE, 


SECRETARY. A. # after thie date, oat rithowt which none is | WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 


CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”"—Standard. 
Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 


ter; CrossE and BLACKWELL, Lon 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


aye Worces- 
on; and Export 





BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


w= MOC 


Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne | gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 


Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate HILL, Lonpon, E.0.; 





-MAIN LEVER 


uier's contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by further | FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.0. 





EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin e3. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite eye bys is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
ports on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the + | sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


W PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an stock- 
6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; 








ing. postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 


OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D. and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trado 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 
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THE 
COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
CONTROVERSIALIST ; 


THE. INTERVENING QUARTERLY. 


Price 3s 6D NET. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“There is in the contributions evidence of sound 
and scholarly ideas among the staff of the new 
quasterly."—Broad Arrow. 


“The number contains no less than eighteen 
original articles, and as the price of the quarterly is 
$s 6d, no purchaser can allege that he has not had 
enough for his money.”—London Figaro. 


“ As might have been expected, the eighteen articles 
that go to form the maiden issue of this magazine are 
of varying excellence......0n one point the editor of 
this new quarterly is to be congratulated, namely, the 
absence of sameness in the papers of his contributors. 
secees This New literary candidate for popular favour 
deserves a warm welcome. —Liverpool Mercury. 


“ A new, and in some respects original, quarterly 
review has made itsappearance. It is to be published 
at the half-quarter, it is not’a cial speculation, 
it contains no advertisements, and is a really honest, 
impartial publication. The articles, eighteen in num- 
ber, are thoughtful, if not brilliant, and the subjects 
are varied. Altogether the politan evid 
great judgment on the part of the editor, and deserves 
success," — Bookseller. 

“ This fs the first number of what, judging by its 
contents and the programme put forth by the editor, 
promises to prove a high-class journal. Its articles 
are of a controversial character, evidently written by 
able, learned, and thoughtful men.”—Reynolds's News. 


May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: ELIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 








The Editor invites Replies to the Articles in the 
present number. Original Contributions on current 
topics are also attentively considered. Prospectuses 
will be sent on application, when stamps for the pur- 
pose are enclosed.—Editor, * Cosmopolitan Critic and 
Controversialist,” Halifax, Yorkshire. 





MR: VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION 


OF 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Now ready, Volume V., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


CoNTENTS.—The Miser—Monsieur de Pourceaugnac 
—The Magnificent Lovers—The Citizen who apes the 
Nobleman—Psyche, with Introductions, Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Original Etchings by Lalauze. 


A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, 31s 6d 
per volume. 


Edinburgh: W. PATERSON. 
London: SIMPKIN. 


ERNS.—NEWMAN'’S BRITISH 
FERNS. Third (Demy 8vo) Edition; price 18s. 
Illustrated by 100 accurate Woodcuts. Under each 
species is a minute Description, List of Localities, 
and full Directions for Cultivating. 

“Itis a great gratification to have it in our power 
most cordially to recommend it to all those who desire 
to obtain a knowledge of our British Ferns, as one 
which in accuracy of observation, elaborateness, and 
clearness of description, and beauty of illustration, does 
not possess its equal."—Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History. 





PEOPLE’S' (Feap. 8vo) EDITION. Two 
Shillings. Contains full Descriptions, Lists of Localities, 
and Directions for Cultivating. Illustrated by Six Steel 
} cen giving accurate figures of almost every British 

‘erm. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Small crown 850, cloth, 5s. 

HE LAST ACT, being the FUNERAL 
RITES. of NATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, 
Grins an Account of the Disposal of the Dead by Fire, 
ater, Cremation, Air, Burials, &c. Edited by WILLIAM 

TxaG, Author of * Wills of their Own,” &c. 
London: WItLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 





Price 3s; free by post, 3s 5d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
OALENDAR for the SESSION 1876-7. 
J.E. CornisH, Bookseller to the College, 33 Picca- 
dilly, Manchester. 





Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Ouring this Disease. By RospertT Watts, M.D., 

M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


ARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or by 

r= 44a) for Pian and Details—View of “ The Canter- 
jury,” Westminster’ Road; and of the new Reredos, 
Chéster—India ‘and Public Works—Comments on 
Chester’  Cathedral—Archeological Reports—Great 





Tay Bridge, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, and of all 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


or Vandermere. By the 


5 be of “Ursula's Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 


Effie Maxwell. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of “ Eastern Pilgrims.” 3 vols. 


Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. 
The Pennant Family. By Anne 


BEALE. 3 vols. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. S£EOOND 


EDITION. 3 vols. 
Nora's Love-Test. By Mary 


Ceci Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Ouisine. 250 Rooms. 
able d'héte daily. 

a Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
evon. 


Kanan's LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. find that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRACTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 

“ T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 

ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 

One Hundred Years at 

107 STRAND (Coruer of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 
BURGESS and SON's.” 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
lies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- 
ng exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


I | UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters.”"—Professor MAo- 
NAMARA.——* Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshall.”—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
—*‘It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalled 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Proféssor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.——“ According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters.”—Lancet. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 











STAL DUST.—For the Wardrobe or 
Pocket, Drawing-Room or Ball-Room. An 
everlasting and most delicious Perfume. A concen- 
tration of the loveliest fowers. Processed only at the 
London Laboratory. A novelty of universal admiration. 
Prices, 1s dnd 2s 6d, by post, 1s 2d and 2s 8d. Agents, 
F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, London. 
Registered at Stationers’ Hall, and protected by the 


OCIETY for PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTs, 


ASSYRIA, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
FALL of NINEVEH. By the late George §: 
be hed — eae 4 Se An 
s useum. cap. 8vo, 192 pp., trated: 
cloth boards, 2s. ~ vith aimee 


EGYPT, from the EARLIEST TIMES to BO, 
800. By 8. Brrow, LL.D, &c. Feap; 8vo, 192 Pp.; 
illustrated, cloth boards, 2s. 


PERSIA, from the EARLIEST PERIOD to 

o anee Se et W. 8. W. Vaux, 

.A.F.B.S. Feap. 8vo, = il ? 

Cominan Pp. 8vo. pp ustrated, cloth 
Others in preparation. 


“The Committee of the Christian Knowledge 
were well advised when they determined on this series 
of small manuals.”— Atheneum. 

‘*In execution it is but bare justice to say the new 
volumes, written as they all are by high-priests of the 
stone literature, far eclipse all works of their class." 
Standard. 

“Three excellent little volames, embodying all the 
leading Soote brought to light by modern discoveries,” 

‘seller. 
“The volumes embody the newest information 
obtained from the deciphermentof the native records,” 
—Academy. 


London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inu 
yin Sc 4 Royal Exchange, E.0.; and 48 Piccas 
y, © 


URIOUS and RARE ANCIENT 
J MUSIC,—Vide Catalogue of Contents of the 
GEMME D'ANTICHITA, the Finest Collection of 
Ancient Vocal Music Extant. 
C. LONSDALE'S MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 26 
Old Bond Street, W. 





RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85g3., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
So INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 


of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments 
Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &, 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W] 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868, 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


mRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article." 








Stan 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitati 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


MORE: CURES of OCONSUMPTION, COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, and DISEASES of the OHEST and 
LUNGS by a 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—Mr. ©. Ward, Stationer, &.; 

Market Place, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, writes:— 
“ Cures of consumption, asthma, and other diseases of 
the chest and lungs are regularly occurring here. Ia 
asthma, consumption, brouchitis, coughs, colds, rheu- 
matism, and all hysterical and nervous pains, instant 
relief is given. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Druggists, at 1s 14d per box. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS, 
—UNSEEMLY Ervuprions.—No means heretofore 
discovered are so competent to cope with aud conquer 
all blemishes, boils, eruptions, redness, and roughness 
of the skin as these celebrated medicaments, which are 
valued wherever they are known. Holloway's remedies 
cool the system, regulate the circulation, and 80 
thoroughly purify the whole body, that whatever is 
hurtful must inevitably be swept away, and be suc- 
ceeded by healthy stracture, which is derived from 
rich and pure blood. The cosmetic virtues of this un- 
guent have been long appreciated. No toilet-table is 
well appointed that iacks its presence; it soothes and 
cleanses the most fine and tender skins, and when as- 
sisted by Holloway's Pills is the most valuable 
beautifier. 
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DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 





| 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
English. Technological, and Scientific. On the 
basis of Webster's “ English Dictionary. With 
the addition of many Thousand Words and 
Phrases, including the most generally-used 
Technical and. Scientific Terms, with their La 
mology and their Pronunciation. With a SUP. | 
PLEMENT, containing an extensive Collection of 
Words, Terms. and Phrases uot included in pre- 
vious English Dictionaries. Illustrated by upwards 
of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large yolumes, 
including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 ; 
half-morocco, £4 15s. 
“ st in honesty say that Dr. Ogilvie has not 
beets the pest English Dictionary that exists, 
but, so far as the actual state of knowledge rmitted, 
bas made some approach towards perfection.”"— | 





British ly Review. } 
“A work which, from the experience of years, we | 
can pronounce to be, on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory dictionary on a large scale hitherto before the 
British public.”—Scotsman, | 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH | 
DICTIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, and | 
Etymological. Based on Webster, the ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary,” and other Authorities. The Pronun- , 
ciation adapted to the best Modern Usage by 
RicHARD CULL, F.S.A. Illustrated by above 800 
Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s; half- 
morocco, 328. | 

“No existing dictionary in a single volume can be | 
putin any comparison with it for quantity of matter; | 
and the quality of the matter, with rare exceptions, is 
excellent, The work is based on Webster, but discards 
many of the errors of that compiler, and includes | 
much not to be found in his work.”—British Quarterly | 


Review. 

“Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best 
dictionary that has yet been compiled.”"—London | 
Review. 


. | 
The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory; in which the Words are traced to | 
their Ultimate. Sources, the Root, or Primary | 
Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given | 
fully, according to the best usage. For the Use 
of Colleges and Advanced Schools. About 300 | 
Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red | 
edges, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 
* Forthose who wish to be put in the way of tracing | 
words to their real origins, and thus recovering a | 
perception of those root-relations which the tear and 
wear of time bave obscured, Ogilvie's ‘ Student's Dic- 
tionary’ will afford more assistance than the ponder- 
ous work of Latham.”—Scotsman. 
“This is the best etymological dictionary we have 
yet seen.at all within moderate compass."'—Speetator. 


9 
Dr OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTION- 
ARY. An —— Dictionary, Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory. For the Use of Schools 
and Families. Abridged from the “Student's 
English Dictionary" by the Author. Imperial 
16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, in- 
dicating a familiarity with the languages from which |. 
our vocabulary. is derived; and at the same time, a 
sound discretion in tracing the origin of words. The 
pronunciation ie clearly and correctly indicated, and 
the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.""— Atheneum. 

“Characterised by the same simplicity of plan, suc- 
cinctness of definition, and clearness of typography 

arrangement which have secured so considerable 
& degree of public favour as its predecessor.”"—Educa- 
tional Times, 


BLAOKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. . 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, fcap.. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 





UNDESB THE SANCTION OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Early in October, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


L. I. 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGNHESS 


THE PRINC 


E CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


WITH PORTRAITS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, large type, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


BULGARIAN 


HORRORS, 


AND THE 


QUESTION OF THE EAST. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 





*.* A CHEAP EDITION, price Sixpence, is also published. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY: 





NEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Literary Institutions, Reading-rooms, 


Town and Village Libraries, and Book Societies in every part of the country are 
supplied from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY with all the best New Books 


as they appear. 


Revised Lists of the principal recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the higher class of fiction, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 

A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Popular Books withdrawn from the 
Library for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is also now ready, and will be for- 


warded postage-free on application. 
All the Books in Circulation and on 


Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


may also be obtained at MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection 


with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 








P . PRIMARIA: Progressive 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. Wita Vocabu- 
lary.end Notes. _ By the Rev. Istay Burns, D.D. 
Revised by the Author of “The 
Latin Primer,” and other 

“ The learner who once begins.it will scarcely need 


highest kind of Latin prose com 
Journal of Education. 


The KEY; 3 6d. Supplied to Teavhers.only. 


BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





distinguished Teachers | FO ONOMICAL 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 
can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


Kitcheners, and roasting 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


FREDg. ‘EDWARDS AND ‘SON'S’ 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. | Théese 
any other book in order to proceed gradually to the | Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive 


Ovens are ore equal! eated than in the ordinary 
The nm! m y 


The various sizes suited to 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL . PHILO- 
SOPHY:,an Elementary Treatise... Translated 
and Edited,-with extensive Additions, by J. D. 
Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. . Illus- 
trated by 760 Wood Engrevings and }3 Coloured 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
A 


ESTABLISHED 


DEAN E’S. 


A.D, 1700. 


Plates, and accompanied by’ Series of Problems, | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. | TABLE KNtvzs, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
HYDROSTATICS, ana | ELEcTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 


Part | MECHANICS, 
PNEUMATICS. 
» IL HEAT. 
» Ill, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


IV. SOUND GHT. DIsH 
7 au8 LateES: ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and ad- 





mirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class | LAwps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
is , BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE Urns. 
We have no work in our own scientific literature | CoAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
to be compared with it......It will form an admirable CLocK8s—English, French, and American. 
text-book for special science classes in schools."— | CHINA AND GLASS=Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


in experimental physics."—Saturday Review 


Quarterly Journal of 


BLAOKIE and SON, Paternoster Row. 


— SPOONS, to 668; 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
| ELecTRO TEA AND Corres Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 


— 24s — 16s to 48s. 


GovERrs—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 





Fenpers—Bright, 458 to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
| pte ae ag at weary Nn ana 

TH and Tra 
Bepst&aDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornicks—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 

_ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITcHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KiTcHEN UTENSILS—OCopper, Tin, ani Iron. 
Turnery Goons, BavsHes, MATS, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HoT-WATER FitTTINGs for Greenhouses, ls, &o. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S PAGE. 





NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


THE RACES OF MAN, 


AND THEIR 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


From the German of Oscar Pgscuet. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s, 


7 
This work discusses man's place in creation, iis origin and antiquity. The physical and linguistic char. 
acters of the race are discusse 1, with the iadustrial, s>cial, and anes planes ot Seder : 
part of the work contains an exhaustive description of the Races of Man. 


The latter 





THE THEORY OF SOUND 


IN ITS 


RELATION TO MUSIC. 


By Professor Pierro Buaserna, of the University of Rome, 
With numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Containing: —VIBRATION—TRANSMISSION OF SOUND—OHARACTERISTICS OF SOUND—MEASURE OF THE 
NUMBER OF VIBRATIONS—MusiCaL SoundS—D1scorDS—Tag MINOR SCALB—QUALITY OF MusicAL SOUNDS, &¢ 





INDUSTRIAL 
CONCILIATION.. 


By Henry CROMPTON. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


This Work points out the re and renee poe of the different systems of Arbitration and Con 
unt of the devel t of the relat 


between Employers and Employed. 





ie dev 





ciliation, and gives an 





REASON AND REVELATION 





Truth. 


By Witi1am Horne, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


An Examination into the Nature and Contents of Scripture Revelation, as compared with other forms of 





RAHEL : | By Mrs. Vaucuan JENNINGS. 


HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


With a Portrait engraved from 
the Painting by DAFFINGER. Square post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


~ 





ANEW VOLUME OF POEMS. | By Henry Weysrivce Ferris, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 





NEW. BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The HISTORY of CREATION. By Prof. Ernst Haeckel, 


of the University of Jena. A Popular Account of the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants 
according to the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamark, and Darwin. The Translation Revi-ed by Professor 
E. Ray LANkester, M.A., F.R.S,, with Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the Various Groups of 
both Plants and Animals. Two volumes post 8vo, cloth, price 32s. ; 

“ A rich mine of facts for all biological students.”"—Examiner.——“ Singularly interesting.”—Lancet, 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. By Professor Bernstein, of 


the University of Halle. With 91 Illustrations. Volume XXL. of “The International Scientific Series.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“He has succeeded in producing a reliable, clear, and scientifically accurate description of the subjects on 
which he has written."—Lancet. 


CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION. By St. George Mivart, 


F.R.S. Discussing the Theory of Evolution as applied to Science, Art, Religion, and Politics. Post 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 
“ All readers may with advantage study his analysis of the currents of present thought."—Standard. 

' . . 


WEATHER-CHARTS and STORM-WARNINGS. 
Ropert H. Scott, M.A., F.B.S., Director of the Meteorological Office. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s 6d. 7 - 

““ We can very heartily commend Mr. Scott's little book to our readers.” —T7imes, 


WARFARE of SCIENCE. With Prof. Tyndall’s Prefatory 
Note. By A. D. Wurrs, LL.D... Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
“A clear and comprehensive account of the opposition which science has received from ecclesiastical 
authorities."—Zdinburgh Courant. 


ETHICAL STUDIES. By F. H. Bradley, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Oritical Essays in Moral Philosophy. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 9a. 
mew work of a man endowed with no mean share of critical acuteness and philosophic temper."—Pall 
lazette. 


COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, R.N., C.B., C.M.G., Journals 


of, during his last Command as Senior Officer on the Australian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, with a 
— by his Wip0w. With Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel-Engraved Portrait. Square post 8vo, cloth, 
price 14s. 
“Mrs. Goodenough has’ discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing this very interesting 
volume.”—TZimes, 


JAMES the SECOND and the DUKE of BERWICK. By 


Lieutenant-Colonel TOWNSHEND WILSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
“ Very interesting, and contains some valuable information."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. Two 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 28s. 
“A comprehensive biography of Locke was a real want, and this want Mr. Fox-Bourne has worthily 
supplied.”"—Zraminer. 
, 


The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. By J. B: Telfer, 
F.R.G.8., Commander, R.N. Being the Narrative of a Journey in the Tauric Range, and in the 
Kouban, Gouria, Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, Letechgoumm, Swannety, and Mingrelia. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Two vols. medium 8vo, cloth, price 26s. 





“ Very instructive reading.”"—Saturday Review.“ A valuable guide-book."— Atheneum. 


MR. ALFRED TENNYSON'S WORKS, 
QUEEN MARY: New 


Edition, crown 8ro, cloth, price 6s. 


MR. ALFRED TENNYSON'S WORKS. 
The Author’s Edition. 
Complete in Five Volumes. 
Bound in Cloth Gilt or Roxburgh. 


EARLY POEMS and ENGLISH 


IDYLLS. Cloth, price 6s; roxburgh, 7s 6d. 


LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, 


and other Poems. Cloth, price 6s ; roxburgb, 7s 6d. 


The IDYLLS of the KING. Complete, 

___ Sloth, price 7s 6d; roxburgh, 93. . 

The PRINCESS and MAUD. Cloth, 
price 68; roxburgh, 7s 6d. 


ENOCH ARDEN and In MEMORIAM. 


Cloth, price 6s ; roxburgh, 7s 6d. 


MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
The Cabinet Edition. 
Complete in Ten Half-Crown Volumes, 


The CABINET EDITION. In Hand- 


some Or plete, price 28s. 


























MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
The Miniature Edition. 
Complete in Eleven Pocket-Volumes., 
The MINIATURE EDITION. Bound 

in IMITATION -VELLUM, ORNAMENTED in 


GILT, and GILT EDGES; in CASE, price 35s; or 
in plain binding and case, price 31s 6d. 


MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS, 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 
MAUD, : and other Poems. Fcap., 8vo, 


The PRINCESS. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
IDYLLS of the KING. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
The HOLY GRAIL. Fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
GARETH and LYNETTE. Fcap. 


8vo, price 3s. 
IDYLLS of the KING. Complete. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


ENOCH ARDEN. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
































IN MEMORIAM. Fcap. 8vo, price 4s- 





NEW NOVEL SHORTLY. 
THE OWL’S' NEST 


A STORY IN ONE VOLUME, 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
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